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HOW MR. CLARK 
RUSSELL WRITES HIS 
SEA-NOVELS. 

By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


ce Eo ae Illustrated by H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 


ig the first place Clark for a ship is a very perilous thing to 
Russell writes what-he touch. Dana conclusively proves this in 
knows, and only what he his Zwo Years Before the Mast, which 
knows. He has himself been Clark Russell claims as the only real 
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=== a sailor. In order to write sea-book in the language, in the sense of 
(€-~ about the sea, a man must being written out of pure suffering and 
>S have gone to sea as a sailor, bitter experience. But then it is no 

A a: — ali romance. It is difficult enough 
' , ee ae to sail a real ship, 


but to sail ‘‘a 
painted ship upon 

a painted ocean,” 

to manceuvre a full- 
rigged vessel on paper, 
this indeed takes 
some doing. 
But Mr. Clark 
Russell has 
done it, 

- isalways 
doing it 
indeed, 
he is the 
only no- 
velist of 
the sea, 
wh o, 
since the 
death of 
Dana, 
strictly 
confines 


(See article on ** Constables Country,” 


himself 
to doing 
busi- 
THe Shh = ber, ness in 
IN THE CABIN OF THE OLD SHIP. deep 
120. September, 1893. 342 
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waters. 
room 


Upon the wall of the  bed- 
which I occupied whilst upon 
a visit to him a few weeks ago there 
hangs a discharge note, one of a 
primitive sort bearing date 1859. It 
is the discharge note that young Rus- 
sell received when he left the Duncan 
Dunbar, and the only one of his dis- 
charge notes he has preserved. In this 
paper it is distinctly stated that his 
‘‘character for ability in whatever 
capacity’ was ‘‘ very good.” Here then 
is official testimony to his knowledge of 
the duties of a seaman’s life, and conse- 
quently to his ability to write accurately 
upon what he knows from actual ex- 
perience. 

In person he is a slight, middle-sized 
man, with a_ keen, pleasant, sailor-like 
face, great frankness of manner, and a 
capacity for clean-cut, forcible expression 
which I have never heard excelled—the 
result possibly of between six and seven 
years of hard sea-faring experience,—a 
man of admirable spirits and inexhaustible 
store of anecdote. Forced by rheu- 
matism to keep much upon his sofa, he 
dictates all his novels, finding indeed that 
he can work better so than if he were to 
pen them with his own hand. ‘‘I close 
my eyes, I realise intensely the whole 
scene, I see it as in a magic-lantern, 
I can dramatise the whole thing,” said 


he to me when I questioned him upon 
‘*My mind,” con- 


his method of work. 


tinued he, ‘‘is 
full of memories 
of the sea; I 


close my eyes 
and they crowd 
thick upon me 
ready for trans- 
ference to paper, 
and thus I can 
vividly render a 
scene upon a 
ship’s deck. The 
sunlight slipping 
to and fro be- 
tween the sha- 
dows, a flash 
of sunset off the 
wet oil-skins of 
the sailors, with 
a mountain of 
white water roar- 
ing in thunder off 
the bow. There 
is a gropp on 





















deck, _hard-fea- 


tured, weather- 
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beaten gnarled old faces and 


figures ; 
their actions, their very words, the ex- 
pression of each man’s face rises to my 
memory as I sit here and dictate the 
story.” 

But it is not only memory with Clark 


Russell. He never puts pen to paper 
till all is carefully planned and mapped 
out. ‘‘ The play is finished,” Racine used 
to say before ever a word was written of 
it. And so with this novelist of the sea. 
Experienced as I am in the methods of 
writers upon every kind of subject,— 
novelists, scientists, dramatists, theolo- 
gians, journalists, politicians—yet I know 
of none who go so systematically, I may 
Say so interestingly, to work as Mr. Clark 
Russell. Each thrilling story is first 
placed in skeleton within the pages of a 
large note-book, just as a conscientious 
artist draws the naked figure and then 
clothes it in the garb of the period he has 
chosen. 

There is first a general plot of the 
story, the dates of which are most accu- 
rately thought out ; then come the dramatis 
persone, the name of the vessel, the number 
and names of the crew, the passengers, 
with their general characteristics limned 
out. ‘*I generally choose some-one | 
have observed with attention, who acts 
as a lay figure right through and so | 
do not lose his personality,” explained 
Mr. Clark Russell, ‘‘as for instance, 
‘Sir Mortimer Otway, bald, bright red 

face, sixty.” I know a man who exactly 
answers to this description. ‘ Captain 

Burke, pointed beard, sharp, bright,’ 
‘ and so on with the whole fersonnel. 
aN With regard to dialogue | 

a find a difficulty in creat- 
ing a verisimilitude for my 
. Sailors. I cannot make 
.. them swear, and a 
sailor, | am sorry to 
say, is nothing if 
.. he doesn’t swear. 
They must 
swear, sO 


W. CLARK RUSSELL AND HIS CHAIRMAN 
From a photograph by A. F. Perren, Bath. 
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I have tried to invent a few harmless 
phrases, such as these which I have jotted 
down,” and Mr. Russell showed me as he 
spoke the following list of vigorous 
declamations: ‘‘ CALLING NAMEs.-—You 
faggot! You hound of hounds! It’s 
bruisily cold! By the great anchor! 
Woundy glad!” 

Then the ship itself ; it is not only exactly 
described—its tonnage, its cargo, its 
berthing, but there are numerous sketches 
of it which place it before Mr. Russell’s 
eyes exactly as he imagines it, and so he is 
enabled to pace the deck, to 
go below, to dine with the 
captain aft, to go for’ard 
to the men’s mess, almost as 
though he were actually on 
board the ship itself. There 
are in addition references to 
well-known books of travel 
in which well-authenticated 
incidents are recorded, to 
official journals, to anything 
in fact that may be of use 
to him in the writing of 
what many an _ untravelled 
critic regards as an impos- 
sible occurrence, and which 
nevertheless has _ actually 
taken place. Here, for 
instance, are some notes I 
came across:—‘‘Sun and 
moon shining at _ once, 
January (Wilkes, 1,242).” 
‘*A horrible creature drags 
aman under water off the 
island.” ‘* Horrible valley of 


death strewn with  skele- 
tons.”” ‘‘ Remarkable _in- 
stance of a_ cotton-loaded 


ship from New York full of 
fire and yet arriving home.” 
To these and a_ score of 
like passages from a volu- 
minous nautical literature 
the references are appended. 

‘In the cruise of the Beagle it is told that 
an old seaman grew misanthropic and 
lived alone in a cave in the Galapagos. 
He was taken away by force by an old 
shipmate, a whaler. Good idea to describe 
what passed in conversation between the 
two men, &c.” 

And again, no /cale is ever imaginary 
in Mr. Clark Russell’s books. ‘‘ Even in 
writing of the most minute island,” he 
said to me, ‘‘I always have an Admiralty 
chart of that island at my side so that I 
may be exact in my bearings, soundings, 
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and the rest of it. I have only once 
imagined an island, and that was in Zhe 
Golden Hope.” No situation in which he 
places his ships or his crews, dreadful and 
unimaginable as some of them appear to 
the hum-drum stop-at-home is ever an 
impossible one. For instance, in his 
story, List, ye Landsmen, the notion that a 
ship could be found in a cave with her 
masts telescoped so as to hold her upright 
on her keel, the mast-head pressing 
against the roof, has been ridiculed, but 
he found such a situation for a ship in 


wn 


A SHIP IN A CAVERN. 


the Nautical Magazine for 1878. ‘* The 
doomed ship began to drag. As they 
drifted in they saw before them a monster 
cavern into which slowly but surely they 
were driven by the force of the westerly 
gale before which they had been so 
recently speeding. At first there was 
room for their mastheads to rise and fall 
with the swell clear of the roof of the 
cavern, but gradually the roof became 
lower, the masts came in contact with it, 
and were driven through the bottom.” 
‘*Nelson never wrote a truer thing,” 
explained Mr. Clark Russell, showing me 
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at the same time an imaginary sketch of 
the incident which he had made in his 
note-book for his own guidance, than 
‘*that at sea nothing is impossible and 
nothing is improbable. Do you remember 
how in the Ocean Tragedy, | describe a 
vessel, long sunk, thrown up by a sub- 
marine earthquake, upon which the skele- 
tons of people are discovered in the very 
attitude they were in when the vessel 





CONVICT SHIP LEAVING PORTLAND ROADS, 


sank? A few days ago (May 2oth) | 
received the enclosed cutting from a 
gentleman living at Ottawa, Canada.” 
That cutting was from a paper dated 
March, 1893. This slip Mr. Clark Russell 
placed in my hand, and it ran, in effect, as 
follows : —‘t There was a violent upheaval 
of the sea, about two miles distant from 
the Faroe Islands where the Z/sa Ander- 
sen rode at anchor. When the alarm 
caused by this sudden sea had subsided 
there was seen about a mile off a wreck 
¢ 


which had not been there before the up- 
heaval of the bottom of the sea. A boat- 
load of sailors was therefore despatched 
at once to this vessel, a green and ancient 
hulk, in the cabin of which, when the 
water had been all pumped out, were dis- 
covered three skeletons, two of them being 
men and the other a woman, this last 
being a person of gigantic build, and in 
life of nearly seven feet inheight. About 
the neck of one of 
the male skeletons 
was a chain of 
gold, to which was 
attached a silver 
crucifix.” Mr. 
Clark Russell is 
always fascinated 
by the weird and 
the beautiful in 
combination. 
‘* Imagine,” said 
he, as he lay back 
in ‘his chair, ‘‘a 
schooner sunk 
with all sail set, 
and several bodies 
on board under the 
hatches. You look 
over your ship’s 
side, and you see 
this beautiful and 
yet dreadful im- 
age, perfect in the 
translucent water, 
with all its sug- 
gestion of the 
sleeping dead— 
death indeed giv- 
ing all significance 
to the object you 
are looking at— 
and how beautiful 
are the prismatic 
hues of the fish 
gleaming between 
the masts! I have 
sometimes thought 
of writing a story based on De 
Quincey’s idea—a visit to the submerged 
city Savannah La Mer, and how strange 
would be the walking through those 
silent streets clothed of course in the 
necessary apparatus! ” 

‘*And may I ask you, Mr. Russell,” 
said I a little later on, ‘‘ what led you to 
the writing of your different stories ? ” 

‘‘T hardly know,” he slowly replied. 
‘* John Houldsworth was the first sea book 
I ever wrote. I used to chat a great deal 





an a. 
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with an old fellow on the pier-head at 
Ramsgate, and the idea struck me how 
well I might ransack my own memories 
of the sea and especially how useful it 
might be if I could place before the public 
something of the hardships, the priva- 
tions, the perils of the merchant sailor. 
No one knows or cares about him. It 
was much the same with Ze Wreck of the 
Grosvenor. 1 saw a _ ship’s company 
brought ashore once, and charged with 
mutiny. They proved conclusively that 
they had been very shamefully treated in 
the matter of food, nevertheless they were 
sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. And so,” he added with a smile, 
‘*T wrecked the Grosvenor. The idea of 
The Sea Queen | gained from an account 
I once read of the wife of a captain who 


took the wheel and steered the ship 
whilst the people were all down with 
fever, and her husband worked in the 


engine-room. [t struck me as being one 
of those splendid instances 
of obscure heroism of which 
the sea is so often witness. 

‘*My notion in writing 
The Phantom Ship was to 
see if I couldn’t prove that 
the ‘Phantom Ship’ 
called was a material fabric 
worked by a crew.answering 
to W. B. Scott’s lines — 


So 


‘There was. obstruction in 
their looks, not death, 
But an obstruction of 
vivid soul : 
They lived, yet lived not.’ 


the 


‘* Now that struck me as 
being very fine, very sug- 
gestive. Marryat in his 
Phantom Ship makes the ac- 
cursed structure intangible 
in one chapter—an essence, 


a cloud which passes 
through a_ vessel without 
hurting her; whilst in the 
next chapter she is_ solid 


visit 
son, 


enough to receive a 
from Vanderdecken’s 
and in the end this absurd 
compound of the material 
and the visionary goes 
to pieces with a mighty 
crash of parting timbers. 
Poor Marryat missed the 
point of this beautiful 
legend. He was more at 
home with old Chucks 


CLARK RUSSELL 
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the bo’s’n than with the impious 


Dutchman. 

‘* [have recently written Zhe Convict Ship 
and The Emigrant Ship, and now my friend 
General Patrick Maxwell, the well-known 
translator of Schiller, has suggested to 
me a most interesting idea--that I should 
write Zhe Slave Ship, and so make the 
series complete. With regard to my 
Convict Ship | must tell you a most 
curious coincidence. I had been matur- 
ing the story for six months, and collect- 
ing material and indeed I had already 
written the first chapter, when I received 
a letter one morning from Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, with whom I am not so fortunate 
to be personally acquainted. He 
wrote asking me why I didn’t turn my 
attention to Zhe Convict Ship, and suggest- 
ing that the sole difficulty would lie in the 
direction of a heroine. It was a very 
curious coincidence indeed.” A navalofficer 
at Mr. Clark Russell’s table told how 


as 
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he was junior lieutenant aboard H.M.S. 
Medea when she brought the Koh-i-noor 
to England. The stone was placed in 
charge of two military officers, each of 
whom wore a key of the casket round 
his neck. The casket was hidden in the 
vessel. No man saving the two military 
officers knew where it was. Upon this he 
based his story entitled, ‘‘ The Major’s 
Commission.” 

** You go in very much for descriptive 
detail,” said I. ‘*I sometimes wonder 
how far such minutiz is appreciated by 
the uninitiated public.” ‘‘ Ah,” replied my 
host, ‘‘that is impossible to say. A 
man must have been at sea to appreciate 
all the little delicate shades and lights 
which go to the making of a perfect 
picture. Everything counts in the de- 
scription ; nothing is common or unclean 
for the sea novelist ; the smallest touch of 
nature gives‘life to the picture. Take for 
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instance a dead calm and the vessel roll- 
ing slowly ; the burnished sea pale blue 
under a white hot sky sloping into the 
dim distance, with a long-drawn swell 
running out of the stagnant recesses like 
a sigh with a response aloft in a drowsy 
beat of canvas. Then the image of the ship 
underneath, the inverted picture trembling 
into the depths, leaking off the ship, as it 
were, in colours, with your own face look- 
ing full up at you out of the wet blue back 
of a shark. But only a connoisseur can 
really appreciate all these delicacies—the 
occasional kick of the wheel, the rattle of 
the steering gear, the moaning gurgle 
under the stern—then a sort of slumber- 
ing atmosphere fore and aft, the clank of 
the spun-yarn winch in the languid air, 
the smell of paint arises hot, the jibboom 
seems to revolve like a corkscrew into 
space. These and the like niceties are 
witnessed by the sea-artist, but are not 
appreciated, however finely finished, by 
the land-going reader, simply because 
they are utterly unintelligible. And then 
again there is the manceuvring of a ship 
upon the water. The difficulty in writing 
about the sea does not consist in mere 
descriptions of clouds and waves, and 
sunsets ; it is a far greater difficulty to sail 
the ship itself upon paper. Take for 
instance a ship which is going along 
under all plain sail, wind on her quarter. 
It comes on black to windward, with an 
ugly look in the run of the seas. Now 
comes the question of shortening canvas. 
What sail will a landsman who only 
knows the sea from a_ beach-combing 
point of view take in? How would he 
begin? What sheet, what halyard, will 
he start first? I might begin by hauling 
down the flying jib, and clewing up the 
main-royal, but would not that be wrong? 
Why of course it would, whilst your fore 
and mizzen-royals are still set. But it is 
all these details in which a sea-novelist 
must be perfect.” An incident strikingly 
similar to some of those he so graphically 
relates in his stories once befell Mr. Clark 
Russell himself. It might easily have 
become a tragedy. Many years ago, 
when serving on board the old Hugomont, 
he was seated at supper one evening with 
the third and fourth mate in the starboard 
division of the deck-house, the port being 
occupied by the apprentices. It was a 
dead calm in the Indian Ocean, and the 
vessel was bound for Calcutta. Clark 
Russell, then a mere lad of fifteen years, 
happened to make some remark which 
elicited a scowling look from the third 
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IN A GALE. 


mate. Shortly afterwards the fourth 
mate went on deck. In a moment the 
third mate sprang to his feet, closed the 
door, took off his belt and seized the boy 
by his throat. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘* you 
young brute, I'll do for you.” ‘* He ran 
me backwards,”’ said Mr. Clark Russell, as 
he told me the story, ‘‘ but did not strike 
me, and I fell on my back, which I thought 
would break under the strain, beneath a 
shelf on which were kept knives, forks, 
plates, &c. The burly fellow dropping 
his belt reached for a black-handled table- 


knife, with which he menaced me. ] 
saw that he was insane, and I felt that 
my sole chance lay in keeping perfectly 
motionless and _ silent. After a few 
minutes he rose, threw the knife on to 
the floor, and walked out, talking to him 
self, and I immediately went to Thomas, 
the chief officer—a brother by-the-bye,” 
added Mr. Clark Russell, ‘‘of Ap 
Thomas, the Queen’s harpist. I wonder 
if he could tell me where his brother is— 
as good a chap as ever walked—and 
reported the circumstance to him. Well, 
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to cut a long story short, he was locked 
up in the cuddy, and I can see him now 
as I gazed through the brass-barred 
window, secured to his bunk and watched 
by two powerful seamen. He got better 
before we reached Calcutta, but it was a 
precious close shave for my life, I can tell 
you.” 

In speaking of style Mr. Clark Russell 
informed me that he dislikes to recur to 
his earlier works, as he encounters so 
much that needs revision and condensa- 
tion. The only piece of writing that ever 
gives him any satisfaction is the accom- 
panying passage, which he was good 
enough to read to me from a proof he was 
correcting of his new novel, Zhe Emigrant 
Ship, now running in Zhe People. 

‘“When the Spanish vessel had 
diminished into a small square of faint 
crimson light right astern, with the dark 
sea ridging between and the line of the 
horizon faint and doubtful as mist in the 
west where the sky was barred with 
streaks, like gashes of rusty blood-red 
light, the dark scud out of the south 
pouring through the dying radiance like 


so much smoke, the weight went out of 


the wind on a sudden, in a dead drop, 
and aleft the collapsed and startled sails 
beat out the thunder of twenty. small 


guns, whilst in that strange pause the 
briskness left the surge, and it ran softly, 
with a sulky lift of the sea to right and 
left that made one think of a sullen pout 
of preparation for a whipping.” 

It is descriptions such as these that 
have opened the eyes of Englishmen to the 
wonder and the beauty of the sea. Few 
there are whose joy in a sea voyage is 
not enhanced tenfold by the memory of 
one of these beautiful works of Clark 
Russell’s. It is no less a critic than Sir 
Edwin Arnold who advises the reading 
upon a long voyage of ‘‘ one of the noble 
sea-poems of Mr. Clark Russell—of which 
he has given so many and such admirable 
examples to his time—and while you 
hang over his perfect pages of manly 
adventure and maritime romance, you 
shail have the great sea interpreted to 
you by one of the very few who know 
its mysteries and its majesties ; you shall 
enjoy the subtlest of all intellectual 
delights—that is to say the translation of 
Nature into a living universe by the magic 
of genius; and you shall be gratefully 
aware that England, to whom the ocean 
belongs, has found a Marryat of the Red 
Ensign in these latter days to keep up in 
all our hearts the love which we must 
never lose for the ‘ Great Green Mother.’’ 
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CRICKET: OLD AND NEW. 


By THE Hon. 


Illustrations by G. 


MT is not an easy matter to 
@ realise fully the changes 
which 140 years have 
made in our great game 
of cricket. But 
suredly if it were possi- 
ble to be present in the 
flesh at Broad _ Half- 
penny Down, near Ham- 
bledon, in the year 





as- 


1760, when the Village Club played 
England, many of us, from curiosity 
at any rate, would have wended 
our way there. We _ should have 


liked to have gone through the whole 
performance, watched Brett bowl his 
underhand balls with terrific speed, and 
seen the wicket-keep trying to get the 
ball into a hole between the two stumps 
before the batsman could get his bat 
there, which frequently led to broken 
knuckles, and not out as far as the 
wicket-keep was concerned. We should 
have liked to have been present at the 
Bat and Ball Inn, at the evening supper, 
and to have heard Tom Sueter, possessor 
of a sweet tenor voice, in addition to a 
fine off-drive, like all left-hand batsmen, 
sing a song, and hear the instrumental 
trio on the violin, clarionet, and violon- 
cello played by john Small, senior, and 
two sons. We believe that in these days 

the services of Briggs are in frequent 

demand for Lancashire penny readings, 

and that the Notts Eleven sing well 


' N.B.—The first five of these drawings were made by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
they are now reproduced, between the years 1838 and 1842, for his friend, F. 


portraits. 
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LYTTELTON. 
WATTS, R.A. ! 


together in parts after a victorious match, 
led, we presume, by Gunn, formerly, per- 
haps now, a member of a church choir ; 
but we doubt if an instrumental trio 
could be raised among professional 
cricketers gathered from the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 


Lord Sheffield in these days thinks 
nothing of taking an eleven out to 
Australia, but in 1784, the Duke of 


Dorset (French Ambassador) invited an 
English Eleven to play some matches in 
Paris, and they got as far as Dover, 
where they met the Duke flying from a 
revolution that had 
broken out in 
‘. Paris, so like 
prudent men they 

‘\ withdrew and 

abandoned the 


raNy L°- /\ expedition. 
‘ ne We have 
. heard of 
s lady cric- 


keters in 
\ our days, 
\ and 


hope 
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by whose kind permission 
N. Felix, of whom they are 


The pencil drawings of Alfred Mynn and Fuller Pilch were also from life. 
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never to hear of them again; but even 
this may be said to be a revival, for in 
1835 eleven spinsters contended against 
and defeated eleven married women for 
410 and a_ hot 
supper, and we 
hope that night 
that all of them 
suffered from in- 
digestion. 

There must have 
been an_ inde- 
scribable charm 
about the 
matches in 
those days; / 
the whole / 
country 


side driv- {-/ 
fA 





tHE LEG VOLLEY.” 


ing or walking to the spot—and many 
miles some of them walked too—the 
local Boniface supplying unlimited 
victuals and drink. Read what Nyren 
says of the punch that was drunk: 
**None of your modern catlap milk 
punch, but good unsophisticated John 
Bull stuff that would stand on end, 
punch that would make a cat speak.” If 
the players drank much punch like this, 
none of them could have performed the 
feat of William Yalden, of Chertsey, who, 
while fielding, jumped over a fence, and 
when on his back caught the ball. 
These heroes of old time scorned 
pads and gloves, and Tom Walker 
used to rub his bleeding fingers in 
the dust after being rinded by 
David Harris. Perhaps it was a 
painful experience of being hit on 
the fingers that made Bob Rob- 
inson invent pads, consisting of 
two thin boards placed angle- 
wise, off which the ball went with 
great noise ; but being laughed at, 
he left them off. The art of ground- 
making has in these days been 
reduced to a science, our cricket 
grounds are like billiard tables, 
the shooter is practically extinct, and a 
ball bumping up to a man’s head makes 
the batsman pat the ground with his bat 
for two nfinutes. We can well think 


that the old cricketers without pads or 
gloves, in silk socks and pumps, against 
fast underhand bowling, and on rough 
wickets, must have been as hard as 
nails. 

We have been writing of the game as 
played between the years 1770 and 1827, 
and the development of the game was 
going on as steadily during that time as 
it has ever since. But in 1827 the 
greatest revolution that cricket has ever 
seen took place, and old William Lillywhite 
and Jem Broadbridge began bowling 
round-arm. When attack and defence 
become obviously ill-matched, then the 
spirit of reform begins to be aroused. 
About 1820 the batsmen began to have 
things their own way, the wickets 
probably had improved, the bowling, 
being underhand, was lacking in variety, 
and the scores began to get too large. 

The intelligent spectator likes to see 
the getting of 150 runs a matter of 
difficulty, and a turn of luck or skill, One 
way or another, to win or lose a match; 
the fool, on the other hand, as long as the 
fourers come and the hitting is furious is 
happy, it is all he understands. But 
drawn matches are a nuisance, bowlers 
get weary, and new methods must be 
resorted to, and even the fool begins to 
realise that something is wrong. In 
1827 batsmen were confronted with a 
state of things entirely new and unex- 
pected. Round- 
arm bowl- 
ing for 
all 













** PLAYING FORWARD.” 


practical purposes extinguished the old 
fast underhand, and from 1830 to 1870 
the great game was at its best ; that is to 
say, the wickets were not too good, and 
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the skill of both batsmen and bowlers was 
equally distributed. An individual score of 
100 in a genuine first-class match was a 
very rare event, while now three in a match 
come com- 
paratively 
often. Beagley 
. *\ got 113 in 1821, 
> Mr. Ward 102 

in 1825, and 
_ \. Saunders 100 
Sy ~ in 1827 in 
rm \ Gentle- 
\ men z. 












—— 


‘\ 
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“ome oor.” 


Players ; Daft got 118 in North v. South 
in 1862, and in one remarkable match, 
Surrey v. Cambridgeshire at the Oval in 
1862 Hayward, Carpenter,and Caffyn each 
got into three figures ; but not until 1870 
did any one get 100 in the University 
match ; since then there have been seven- 
teen in twenty-three matches. 

In reading old cricket memoranda one 
is struck by many of the players being 
described as hitting hard with bat over 
shoulder. What this means is difficult 
to say. In two of the accom- 
panying sketches, the only two where 
a hit is portrayed, the bat is, and 
must be, over the shoulder. If the 
phrase means that the batsman 
stood while the bowler was begin- 
ning his run with his bat over 
his shoulder, the sight would have 
been peculiar to the modern 
critic. The position of the man 
hitting to square leg is true to 
fact ; but in first-class cricket now 
you very seldom see any ball hit 
hard to square leg, except by 
the unorthodox hitter, who does 
not scruple to pull one off the 
leg stump. 

Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, one of 
the very greatest bats that ever 
lived, used to get caught deep 
square leg now and then. If 
Bannerman or Shrewsbury got 
balls to hit to square leg and then got 
caught, they would probably refrain from 
hitting there at all, but try and slide the 
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ball very fine. Mr. Mitchell used, how- 
ever, to say, and we quite agree with 
him, that if you were not to hit to 
leg, because there was the danger of 
getting caught out there, you had better 
not play cricket at all, for the game was 
not worth playing. The total disappear- 
ance of leg hitting in first-class cricket 
now is a loss from the spectator’s point 
of view that can hardly be exaggerated. 
The old-fashioned half volley, caught 
plump in the middle of the bat, somehow 
seemed to make no sound, but the ball 
sometimes was sent clean out of the 
ground. Even at the Oval, the mighty 
Spofforth was once so treated by W. H. 
Game, who was lucky to get sucha ball ; 
but we cannot call to mind ever having 
seen Spofforth bowl a half volley on the 
batsman’s legs out of the many hundred 
balls that we have seen him bowl. 

The portraits of the batsmen show 
that they wore the thinnest of dancing 
pumps, a thought that makes every one 
of us think of his corns. The feet of 
our ancestors may have been tougher 
than ours, but no feet that were ever 
made could have stood the work the 
modern English cricketer imposes upon 
his limbs. The bare 

idea of a yorker 
from __ Lock- 
wood or 

Richard- 


son 















“ pray!” 


coming down thump on the big toe, only 
guarded by a silk sock and a pump, 
almost makes one call for brandy, as 
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Jorrocks did when he thought of a fall 
out hunting. But the fact is true, 
nevertheless, for Mr. E. H. Budd played 
a single-wicket match against a Mr. 
Brand, who was a fast bowler, and hit 
Mr. Budd, who himself tells the story, 
in an innings of seventy so often on 
the nankeen knees and silk stockings, 
and no pads, that after consulting a friend 
he knocked down his wicket, for fear he 
should be unable to play next day. 

The famous Beldham, who lived till he 
was ninety-nine, and left thirty-nine child- 
ren behind him—we hope a tombstone was 
erected to hismemory—saw cricket almost 
from the beginning, and his sayings we 
consider to be the most authentic on the 
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GEORGE ALFRED LOHMANN. 
subject. Before 1780 the bowling was 
always fast, and always along the ground ; 
the bat was a most ponderous weapon, 
very heavy at the bottom; and there was 
no attempt at defence, and the reason 
is obvious: stumps were then two in 
number and one foot high, but two feet 
wide. So a good length ball would 
always go over the wicket. This con- 
tinued till the great David Harris came 
to the front, who used to practise all the 
winter in a barn, and the wickets were 
raised to twenty-two inches, and then 
length balls were introduced. But Beld- 
ham is contemptuous of the old Hamble- 
don players. Hecalls old Nyren ‘* not half 
a player as We reckon now’’; he says 
about Frame and Small and Sueter that 


‘*these men played puddling about their 
crease with no freedom.” But still the 
old Hambledon players were the first 
genuine English cricketers, and we drink 
to their memories, and we hope that some 
Old Mortality keeps the inscriptions on 
their tombstones legible, especially that 
of Tom Sueter of the tenor voice, who 
left a sovereign to the church choir to 
pay them for singing an anthem at his 
funeral, which anthem was duly sung 

if the test of true cricket is the meet- 

ing of batting and bowling on equal 
terms, starting from 1827 we may divide 
from that date to this into three epochs. 
From 1827 to 1850 the bowling was better 
than the batting. This may not be quite 
the right way to put it; the bowling was 
no better or indeed so good as it has been 
since, but the grounds were rough and 
the batsmen were tremendously handi- 
capped. Every cricketer of forty years of 
age remembers what Lord’s Ground was 
twenty-five years ago; that was the condi- 
tion that nearly every ground was in at 
the time dating from 1827 to 1850. This 
roughness of grounds is the justifi- 
cation of many fieldsmen, especially 
long-stops, for during the whole period 
between 1827 and 1850 there were 
certainly on an average more byes 
with long-stops than since 1880 there 
have been without any long-stop at 
all. In the triangular duels between 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester in 1836 
there were 796 runs scored, and 301 of 
these were from byes, wides, and no- 
balls. 
Fuller Pilch, who on the whole was 
certainly the best bat in England from 1835 
to 1850, scored during his life 100 runs in 
an innings ten times, and Mr. Haygarth 
remarks on this ‘‘a feat never perhaps 
performed by any one else.”’ The times 
have altered with a vengeance indeed. 
During the week between the 5th and 
10th of June, 1893, inclusive, there were 
ten single individual innings of 100 runs 
and over, made in nine first-class matches. 
We pine for a something that will 
diminish the scoring on dry wickets and 
increase it on difficult, for a model match 
ought not to produce more than 6oo runs, 
and not last more than two days. 

The second epoch may be said to be 
between 1850 and 1870, and in this period 
the grounds had improved, and owing to 
this fact, on the whole both batting and 
bowling met on equal terms, and they 
would have done so for a few years 
longer, if it had not been for the presence 
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of W. G. Grace, who, on all wickets and 
under any circumstances, made fast 
bowlers look foolish, and refused even to 
be bowled out by slow. But up to 1870 
the odds were always against a side who 
in the fourth innings of a match had to 
get 160 runs to win the match. In the 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s in 
1872, the Gentlemen had to get 226 runs 
to win, and Mr. R. D. Walker, an astute 
judge of cricket, and of many other games, 
and altogether a great man, laid two to 
one to a fair amount on the Players. 
But Grace went in first, scored 112 out of 
152, pulverised the bowling, and the 
Gentlemen won by seven wickets. 
**Quite widiculous,” said Mr. R. D. 
Walker, ‘‘ but I'll never lay odds against 
Grace’s side again.” 

During these twenty years an individual 
innings of a century in a first class-match 
was the topic of conversation for days, 
though, curiously enough, there were a 
fair number played in Gentlemen 7. 
Players. This is accounted for in two 
ways. In the first place, for a consider- 
able part of the time the Players were far 
too strong, up to the time in fact that 
Grace appeared on the scene, and Tom 
Hayward and Carpenter each scored two 
centuries, Hayward on Lord’s and Car- 
penter on the Oval ; Tom Hearne and 
Stephenson each scored one. Alfred 
Lubbock and I. D. Walker also did the 
same thing, both on the Oval. But 
between 1825 and 1876 no amateur played 
an innings of 100 at Lord’s in Gentlemen 
v. Players, except W. G. Grace, and he 
scored five. 

But, taking all first-class matches into 
consideration, there was a just and fair 
balance between batting and bowling 
between 1850 and 1870, and genuine 
cricketers look back on those days with a 
sigh, for they have indeed departed. At 
the present time, 1893, we are seeing 
everywhere hard and dry wickets, and 
runs coming to a really frightful extent. 
We do not in the least believe what 
some old fogies wish us to believe, that 
our bowling has deteriorated. On the con- 
trary, we maintain that Briggs, Lohmann, 
and Lockwood are better bowlers than 
Lillywhite, Hillyer, and Alfred Mynn. 
When the wicket is in favour of bowlers, 
just watch and see what skill they can 
show. The ball hangs, turns both ways, 
pops up, is never off the wicket on the leg 
side enough to get hit, and demands the 
utmost skill to stand against. It is this 
accuracy of bowlers of the present day 


ws 


that we maintain was never equalled to 
such perfection before. The proverbial 
straight medium to fast bowler of his 
day was Jemmy Grundy, of whom it used 
to be said that he was obliged to be 
straight because his prominent corporation 
regulated his arm to a certain point, and 
that point produced a straight ball. The 
stomach story must have been a little in- 
accurate, for we can perfectly well remem- 
ber Grundy bowling three half volleys to 
leg in one over to A. H. Winter, in the 
Gentiemen v. Players match in 1866, and 
Mr. Winter hit two of them. The first 
dozen bowlers now hardly give a half 
volley to leg once a season. If Mold, 
Shacklock, Lockwood, &c., bowled a ball 








ALFRED MYNN, \ 

\ 
outside the batsmen’s legs once in five 
overs, the art of long-stopping would 
have to be revived. Furthermore, the 
crack leg-hitters of old days were famous 
for their leg-hitting, and we only need 
mention the names of Parr, Mitchell, and 
Carpenter. But in the present day 
nobody can be said to be a leg-hitter, for 

nobody gets a leg ball to hit. 

In the present year, 1893, we have had a 
spring of unparalleled dryness, so dry 
that a great many grounds are bare of 
grass, anda bumping ball is no uncommon 
thing at the Oval for instance. Now 
this state of things makes the Oval this 
year what Lord’s was in 1860, except that 
at Lerd’s there was the slope down the 
hill. But does this slope constitute the 
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reason of the proverbial Lord’s shooter ? 
Everybody remembers this _ shooter, 
especially when it succeeded a ball that 
bumped dangerously near the head. But 
why has the shooter vanished—gone 
altogether? Why did bowling on Lord’s 
thirty years ago both bump and shoot, 
while at the Oval it only bumps? We 
cannot tell the reason, but deeply 
regret the fact. The old-fashioned Lord’s 
shooter tried the batsman’s mettle higher 
than any other ball bowled by anybody 
between the years 1800 to 1893. The 
last shooter we ever saw at Lord’s was 
in 1875, when Mr. Royle, of Oxford, 
bowled Mr. Longman in the University 
match; there was a genuine shooter 
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JOHN BRIGGS, 


that broke back and shot as well, and a 
smile stole over Mr. Charles Marsham’s 


face. Mr. Mitchell, too could tell you of 


a ball delivered on Lord’s to him bv 
Tarrant which shot and in a second 
was in the long-stop’s hands. But ex 


route it had brushed the paint off the off 


stump at the very bottom, just enough to 
tickle off the off bail, and the whole proof 
that existed that a wicket had fallen 
was a bail the less, for all three stumps 
were just as they were when they were first 
pitched. If these shooters came now at 
decent intervals there would be no more 
innings of 300 and 4oo runs. They were 
not an unfair test, for they could be 
played ; Carpenter for one played them, 
and he played them back even when 
bowled by Jackson. 


We maintain then that, speaking 
roughly, between 1827 and 1850 the 
bowling was superior to the batting, 
greatly owing to the rough grounds ; 
between 1850 and 1875 the skill was 
fairly equally divided; but that from 
1875 to the present day the batting has 
got the upper hand, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that we believe that 
bowling is more accurate and more full 
of artifice and cunning now than it has 
ever been. Of course we are talking of 
play on good wickets, and the fact that 
there are so many of these good wickets 
is the real reason of this superiority. The 
boundaries too, no doubt, save the field, 
but they save the batsmen more, and a 
big hitter now may get a 100 runs 
without ever being really out of breath. 
There will be in the future reforms and 
changes made, but one thing we may 
say to cricketers generally, if you do not 
like to field out for 300 runs, practice 
catching, for if nobody dropped a feasible 
catch you would never see 300 runs 
scored in one innings. We honestly 
think this is a real truth. 

We cannot discuss the Australians 
in an article like this, but whatever 
may be said about the evils of gate- 
money matches and any inconveniences 
there may be from too many matches, 
nobody can deny that their visits to 
England give an excitement and _ in- 
terest to cricket that is delightful. 
The bowling of the Australians in 1878, 
1880, 1882, and 1884 was a revela- 
tion; we had seen nothing quite like 
it before. We had the fast bowler, the 
medium, and the slow, but the bowler 
who in a way combined the characteris- 
tics of all three was never seen till 
Spofforth came on the scene. In those 
years he did a tremendous lot of work, 
and this fact was very likely the reason 
why his career has been a brief one; 
he is not yet forty years of age, but he 
began to decline when he was in his thirty- 
third year ; but from 1878 till 1887 he was 
bowling in England and Australia all the 
year through, and this is more than the 
human frame can stand. But English- 
men who saw him bowl in 1878, 1880, 
1882, and 1884, saw the highest perfection 
of the art, and our belief is that when in 
another world the true immortals of 
games are discovered, they will be three 
in number, and only three, Grace among 
batsmen, Spofforth among bowlers, and 
Roberts among billiard players. 

Thirty years ago bowling was nearly all 
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tast, for the rough condition of the 
grounds was all in their favour, they 
terrified the batsmen and got them out. 
Grounds improved and Grace threw fast 
bowling into the shade, so everybody 
bowled slow, and bad some of them were. 
Grace once said that you never wanted a 
fast bowler except one on a side just to 
vary the pace and enable the slow bowler 
to get wickets. Then grounds got like 
billiard tables, and Spofforth having set 
the example, bowlers began to change 
pace and bowl every variety. And this is 
the highest development of all, nothing 
more can be done. But in the present year 
there are signs of a revival of the old tear- 
away fast bowlers. Nobody will convince 
us that these possess anything like the 
skill of the bowlers of the Lohmann, 
Spofforth, and Briggs school; but if 
owing to a drought in the spring wickets 
should begin to play queerly, the fast 
bowler will get more wickets than any 


other class of bowler that exists. At the 
Oval now where the wickets bump 
Richardson and Lockwood begin the 


bowling at lightning speed. Twenty- 
five years ago with Grace in at one end 
and R. A. H. Mitchell at the other neither 
of them would bowl many maidens. 

In the beginning of the century matches 
used to be bought and sold ; and betting 
men resorted to the usual artifices. 
‘** One artifice,” said Mr. Ward, ‘* was to 
keep a player out of the way by a false 
report that his wife was dead.” It is all 
right now, it is the grandest game in the 
world because it is the purest. It 1s 
played in the spirit of old Caldecourt, the 
umpire of fifty years ago. ‘Is there any 
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“THE BATSMAN.” PORTRAIT OF FULLER PILCH, 
reason,”’ said a cad to old Caldecourt, 
‘‘why I should not in the middle of an 
over bow! a left-hand ball without giving 
the bat a new guard?” ‘* Noneat all,” 
said old Caldecourt, ‘‘ unless you should 
happen to be a gentleman.” Bravo, 
Caldecourt! Cricket is played in this 
spirit; football players and golfers, take 
heed ! 
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By Norman GALE. 


Come, Mother, bring the baby out, 
And let her roll—the grass is dry! 
Take off her shoes, and she shall kick 
Those pinky toes toward the sky. 


The firmament forgive her crime ! 
And as a sign of love and grace 
May God, who holds it, send my child 
Her mother’s hair, her mother’s face! 


See, Mary, here’s a cherry tree 

To make her eyes grow round and bright ; 
O, how she chatters to the fruit— 

The dimpled bundle of delight! 


There, Sweetheart! See the gaudy cheek, 
And see the naughty lurking stone ; 
And now each juicy half (my word!) 
Is Baby Rosebud’s very own! 


Dear Mother, as I watch this child 
Stare upward to the depthless blue 
My spirit, fleeter than the gaze, 
Goes up with thanks for her and you. 


God, blight my orchard, scourge my friend, 
And drive my blackbird from his tree ; 
But leave this babe for Mary’s breast, 
And let me tend them both for Thee! 











— > (Cine) 


—_— 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S RESIDENCE NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


Illustrated from Photographs by DRAYCOTT, Birmingham. 


VER since Mr.Chamber- 
lain’s first appearance 
in the arena of states- 
manship, the flower in 
his buttonhole has been 
considered to possess 
| great political signifi- 
eee cance. In the days 
before the Home Rule ‘‘split” it was 
used by Conservative speakers as an 
illustration of Mr. Chamberlain’s un- 
——— — English charac- 
ter, some of 
whom were 
wont to con- 
trast his avow- 
ed love of the 
exotic with the 
alleged fond- 
ness of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield 
for the simple 
primrose. Since 












A NATIVE OF VENEZUELA. THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE VARIETY iS 


THAT WITH PURE ware then Radicals 
FLOWERS. have pointed 
the finger of 


scorn—metaphorically at any rate—at the 
costly flower as exemplifying the aristo- 
cratic instincts which at heart Mr. Cham- 


berlain always cherished. It is not neces- 
sary here to consider what amount of 
truth, if any, there is in either of these 
views. Certain it is that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s devotion to the orchid and 
its cultivation is as important a fact in 
the personnel of /a haute politique as was Mr. 
Gladstone's dexterity in wood-cutting, or 
as is Mr. Balfour's skill as a_ golfer. 
And there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fidelity to the flower has 
done a good deal in strengthening the 
cult of the orchid first initiated by the 
Duke of Devonshire early in the present 
century. It has familiarised many with 


the beautiful and interesting blossom 
to whom it would. otherwise have 
been but a 

name. 

The ‘sixth 


Duke of Dev- 
onshire is said 
to have had 
great interest 
in the flower 
aroused by 
seeing one 
which had 
been imported 
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from Demerara having an extraordinary 
resemblance to the butterfly, a species 
which is now to be seen in the houses 
of every orchid-grower. His Grace 


soon became an enthusiast and before 
his death gave very large sums _ for 
some of the then rarer specimens. Mr. 





THE MEXICAN ‘‘ FLOWER OF MAY.” 
A DIFFICULT PLANT TO GET TO BLOOM IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


Chamberlain’s attention to the orchid was 
first attractedin some such accidental way, 
although Darwin had of course by that 
time infected many of his readers with his 
own curiosity concerning the plant which 
so often suggests points of contrast 
between the vegetable, the insect, and the 
animal world. Mr. Chamberlain began 
the culture and collection of orchids some 
sixteen years ago, about the time when 
he built for himself at Moor Green, 
amidst the prettiest scenery on the out- 
skirts of Birmingham, the house (named 
in allusion to the family’s London con- 
nections) which is now known to all 
newspaper readers as ‘‘ Highbury.” Mr. 
Chamberlain now has about 5,000 plants 
of all kinds, and from all parts of the 
orchid-producing world, and of course 
the number is being continually added to. 
They fill thirteen of the eighteen glass- 
houses ranged along the side of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s handsome yet unpreten- 
tious residence. 


May and June are the orchid’s favourite 
months, and my visit to Highbury being 
paid in the former month, magnificent 
indeed was the spectacle which greeted 
the eyes as one passed along the tesselated 
corridor by the side of the glass-houses. 
Fully 500 plants were in bloom, and the 





THE ‘‘ STANDARD BEARER.” A NATIVE OF ANTIGUA, 





A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF ‘‘ THE LADY’S SLIPPER.” 
FLOWERS PURE WHITE, HEAVILY SPOTTED WITH 
BROWN PURPLE. A NATIVE OF COCHIN CHINA, 


variety of form, the beauty of colour were 
truly dazzling to behold. This optical 
feast was then at its best ; but go when 
you will and your eyes will not be sent 
away unsatis- 
fied, for it is 
the pride of 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s orchid 
grower (Mr. 
H.A.Burberry) 
to have a good- 
ly number of 
plants in bloom 
throughout the 
year ; at Christ- 
mas there is 
always a brave 
show, and in 
the worst fog 
and frost the 
orchids put 
forth their love 
liness. Mr. 






AN ORCHID OF BRILLIANT 
COLOUR, FROM THE MOUN- 
TAINOUS REGIONS OF PERI 
AND COLOMBIA. 
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FOUND 8,000FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


Burberry has 
arranged the 
plants in their 
several houses, 
not according 
to their species, 
their place of 
origin, or their 


NAMED AFTER PRINCESS ALEXAN-M1 ONetary 


DRA OF WALES. 


worth, but 
according to 
the seasonsof 
the year when 
they may be 
expected to 
flower. 

All the 
plants are 
numbered as 
well as nam- 
ed, the num- 
bers being 
for M r. 
Chamber- 
lain’s own 
personal use. 
He has en- 
tered every 
‘one of them 

.in a large 
book, which, 
under its 
number, con- 
tains a de- 
scription of 
every plant, 
its purchase, 
its place of 
origin, char- 
acteristics, 
and all other 
details. So 
close is the 
attention Mr. 
Chamberlain 
pays to his 
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at Highbury, 


and during the Ba 


session he fre- 
quently passes 
Saturday’ to 
Monday there ; 
when at High- 
bury almost 
every minute 


THE RIGHT HON, J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
From a photograph by Collier, Birmingham. 


orchids that 
he is believed 
by the gard- 
eners to know 
every plant. 
The _ greater 
part of the Par- 
liamentary va- 
cation every 
year is spent 


¢ 


Unionist leader 


be grown at no 
greater ex- 
pense than 
many other 
flowers for 
which artificial 
heat is requir- 
ed. At the 
same time to 
obtain _ really 
good __ results 
the bulbs, after 


AN INHABITANT OF COLOMBIA. 


of his leisure 
is spent in 
the orchid- 
houses. Mr. 
Chamberlain 
has a fine 
library of or- 
chid litera- 
ture and 
there can be 
little doubt 
but what the 
flower ap- 
peals to him 
as much 
from its 
scientific as 
its zsthetic 
aspect. 

The politi- 
cal oppon- 
ents who 
regard Mr. 
Chamber- 
lain’s orchids 
as the evi- 
dence of a 
luxuriously 
extravagant 
taste have 
probably ra- 
ther exag- 
gerated = i- 
deas on the 
subject. Or- 
chids, and 
orchids of a 
very beauti- 
ful kind, can 


A NATIVE OF NEW GRENADA. 
VERY VARIABLE IN 
COLOUR, 
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rHE BUTTERFLY ORCHID. 
A NATIVE OF TRINIDAD. 


the ‘glass - houses 
flowers are practical- 
ly unknown. Among 
these gardeners, by 
the way, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has estab- 
lished a_ provident 
fund on the principle 
of his doubling the 
amount of every 
contribution made 
to it by the men. 
The price of an 
orchid is largely a 
matter of caprice. 
A plant purchased 
for a few shillings 
may, when it flow- 
ers, prove to be of 
the value of many 
guineas. Some rare 
peculiarity, some 
fantastic shape in 






A PRETTY AND*EASILY-GROWN 
ORCHID FROM THE EAST INDIES. 
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they have ar- 
rived from 
their foreign 
homes, an ex- 
ceptional a- 
mount of care 
and _ attention 
is doubtless re- 
quired. Mr. 
Burberry has, 
working under 
hissupervision, 
a staff of six- 
teen or eigh- 
teen men, and, 
although the 
land at High- 
bury consists 
of about forty 
acres, outside 





have at High- 
bury a shrivel- 
led-up little 
reot which 
most of us 
would throw 
aside in our 
gardens as 
worthless ;__ it 
was purchased 
for Mr. Cham- 
berlain a few 
months ago at 
a sale of or- 
chids in Cheap- 
side for the 
auction price 
of fifty guineas. 
It is very rare 
in itsown coun- 








MR. BURBERRY. 


From a photograph by Draycott, Birmingham 


the blossom 
appears and it 
becomes aprize 
in the eyes of 
orchid - grow- 
ers; and in 
these circum- 
stances as 
much as £300 
has been paid 
for a_ single 


plant. They 


Guatemala,has 
never been 
known to flow- 
er in this 
country, but at 
Highbury ev- 
ery possible at- 
tention has 
been given to 
it for twelve 
years, it hasa 


splendid posi- 











FROM GUATEMALA. FLOW- 
ERS VARY FROM WHITE 
rO ROSE AND SULPHUR, 


try of Guatemala, 
and for thirty years 
has been lost to cul- 
tivation. It turned 
up again at this sale 
of a private gentle- 
man’s collection, 
and this little pot at 
Highbury, as seen 
in the illustration, is 
the only specimen of 
the plant, which is 
known as Cattleya 
Guatemalensis, now 
in England. Mr. 
Chamberlain has an- 
other potential prize 
in the shape of a 
fine specimen of 
Sobralia Cattleya. 


This plant, which 
also comes from 








FOUND ON BRANCHES OF TREES 
IN INDIA AND BURMAH. 
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tion under the glass, and Mr. Burberry 
cherishes a strong hope that one of these 
fine days the sun’s rays will draw forth the 
hidden flower. Sales of orchids by auction, 
it may be added, are now not of infre- 
quent occurrence, and Mr. Chamberlain 
is generally represented at them; the 
bidding is sometimes very keen, especially 
when such wealthy collectors as Baron 
Schréder and Sir Trevor Lawrence 


are 
present. Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
seldom been seen at these sales. Nor 


does he send orchids to exhibitions, ex- 
cepting to those held in Birmingham and 
the locality. In the gardeners’ shed hang 
the trophies of such exhibitions in the 
shape of many prize cards. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain are 
in London a box of the most beautiful 
blooms is sent every week for the decora- 
tion of their house in Princes’ Gate. In 
addition, two flowers of the kinds best 
adapted to the buttonhole are sent 
every day, and it is with one of these that 
the Liberal Unionist leader generally 
makes his appearance in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
every means, on the other hand, of obtain 





ing the full en- 
joyment of the 
orchids when he 
is athome. One 
can go in and 
out all the 
houses without 
once encounter- 
ing the open air. 
The drawing- 
room opens on 
to a lofty con- 
servatory, filled 
with the scent 
of many sweet- 
smelling flow- 
ers. Inthe cen- 
tre are some j 
magnificent fo- 
liage plants, 
shading a little 
fountain at the 
side of Carrara | 
marble, one or 
two little rustic 
tables and sev- 
eral most se- 
ductive easy 
chairs. From 
the conserva- 
tory One passes 
through a grot- 
to-like foliage 
house and so in- 
to the corridor of the 
In this foliage house, by the way, 
there is a fine plant, believed to be 
the only one of its kind known, which 
has been named Axtherium Chamber- 
laintum. Its root was found twelve 
years ago among a mass of orchid bulbs 
which had been imported by Mr. Cham- 
berlain from South America. Fitted with 

, the electric 
light, the con- 
servatory and 
the corridor 
must, indeed, 
have a great 
charm, for the 
dinner party or 
in the intervals 
of the dance. 
And the guests at Highbury have 
sometimes something more than the 
satisfaction which the beauteous sight 
in the orchid houses affords them; 
they will often carry away with them 
a choice specimen of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
zeal and success in the culture of the 


orchid. 

















FROM 
PALE 


A CURIOUS ORCHID 
NORTH BORNEO, WITH 
YELLOW FLOWERS. 


orchid houses. 





WHITE AND PURPLE FLOWERS. 
A NATIVE OF OCEANA. 
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Illustrations by A. QUINTON. 


in the pretty village of 
East Bergholt, in Suffolk, 
John Constable was born. 
From the high ground 
in this village you look 
down into the peaceful 
pleasant valley of the 
Stour ; and it was on the banks of that 
river also, and on the Suffolk side of it 
too, that, half a century earlier, Gains- 
borough had been born. Now on this 
summer's day of 1776 another child, des- 
tined to become a great painter and to 
shed further lustre on the county and 
country of his birth, opened his infant eyes 
for the first time on this beautiful world, 
some of whose fair scenes he was to 
immortalise with his artist’s brush. The 
rich lowlands of the Stour valley, its 
fertile cornfields and green pastures, its 
quaint farmhouses, its fine timber, its 
watermills by the still stream, and its 
square-towered old grey churches, he 
transferred te his canvas, where we may 
see them to-day as he saw them a century 





ago, and as the many visitors whom his 
pictures bring to East Berghoit and the 
neighbourhood every year may see them 
still, but little altered. The traveller on 
the Great Eastern line to Ipswich or 
Harwich can see from the London side 
of the Manningtree station the fine tall 
tower of Dedham church—on his left if 
he faces the engine. This tower, con- 
spicuous for miles around, is one of the 
finest in the eastern counties, rich as they 
are above any part of England in beauti- 
ful parish churches. In the little Essex 
town which clusters round this church, at 
the old Grammar School there, the artist 
spent some of the happiest of his school- 
boy days. 

Constable’s father was a wealthy miller, 
owning and working several of the water- 
and wind-mills near the Stour. He in- 
tended his son at first for the Church, and 
after wished him to follow his own busi- 
ness of miller, but an instinct that would 
not be denied and an all-powerful destiny 
led the youth into another career. He 
early showed an inclination for painting 
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and drawing, in which he was encouraged 
by Sir George Beaumont, whose mother 
lived at Dedham and who was himself so 
fond of art that he usually carried a 
favourite ‘‘ Claude” about with him in 
his carriage when on a journey. The 
youth was further incited to the same 
end by a son of the village plumber and 
glazier, a lad who had the same passion- 
ate love of painting from nature as the 
wealthy miller’s son, and the two were 
frequent companions, sketching and 
painting in the fields, 
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Constable’s father, 
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second hand;” but now he resolved to 
return to Bergholt, where, he says, ‘1 
shall endeavour to get a pure and un- 
affected manner of representing the scenes 
that may employ me. There is room for 
a natural painter. The great vice of the 
present age is an attempt to do some- 
thing beyond the truth.” 

As with all men whom nature has 
highly gifted, he had within him strong 
assurances of success. In 1803 he writes, 
‘*T feel more than ever a decided con- 
viction that I shall some day or other 
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A LANE NEAR CONSTABLE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


against his own judgment, but at the 
pleadings of his son and the persuasion 
of others, allowed him to go to London 
to study art when in his nineteenth 
year; but in a year or two the miller’s 
confidential clerk dying, young Constable 
was fetched home to fill his place. He 
had grown now to be a fine young man, 
and was often spoken of as the ‘* hand- 
some miller.” He discharged his duties 
at the mill faithfully, but his natural bent 
was too strong to be restrained, and in 
1799, when he was twenty-three years old, 
he left finally his work at the mill, and re- 
turning to London was admitted a student 
at the Royal Academy. 

In 1802, when twenty-six years old he 
exhibited his first picture, a landscape, at 
the Academy. West, the then president, 
spoke encouragingly to him. At first, 
Constable tells us, ‘* he tried to paint like 
his contemporaries, seeking truth at 


paint some good pictures, pictures that 
will be valued by posterity if I do not live 
to reap the benefit of them.” The words 
were prophetic. His pictures did not 
take in his lifetime; they were too 
original and too English to succeed at 
once. But he persevered, faithful to his 
own ideas, and to-day he is recognised as 
the founder of the school of faithful 
landscape. It has been said of him that 
‘‘ while other painters have made us see 
nature at a distance or through a win- 
dow, he alone has planted our feet in 
her midst. He was the first to paint the 
greenness and moisture of his native 
country, the first to paint the noon sun- 
shine with its white light pouring down 
through the leaves and sparkling in the 
foliage and in the grass, the first to 


paint truly the sunshot clouds of a 
showery sky.” Fuseli said, ‘‘ Constable’s 
pictures make me send for- my coat 
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and my umbrella.” Could there be higher 
testimony to their faithfulness to nature ? 

There was romance as well as struggle 
in the painter’s life. He had a lady love 
who warmly reciprocated his affection, 
but whose relatives opposed the desired 
match. She was a Miss Bicknell. Her 
father was solicitor to the Admiralty and 
afterwards to the Prince Regent. Her 
grandfather, Dr. Rhudde, rector of East 
Bergholt, was even more opposed to the 
match than the lady’s father. For five 
long years the lovers were only allowed 
to correspond, but throughout them 
they remained in unchanged faithfulness 
to each other. By 1815 the artist had 


being mothers, had not discouraged the 
match), and in 1816 Constable’s father 
died. Towards the end of the year the 
pair married, she being twenty-nine and he 
forty. They set up their home in London. 
Three years later Constable was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. He 
exhibited one of his finest pictures this 
year, ‘‘ The White Horse; or, a Scene 
on the River Stour.” His house at this 
time was full of pictures which found no 
buyers, and his first considerable tribute 
of fame came from France. His well 
known ‘*‘ Hay Wain,” now in our National 
Gallery, was bought by a Frenchman, and 
exhibited in France, where it attracted 
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been able to make income enough to be 
allowed to visit the lady at her father’s 
house in London. The rector of Berg- 
holt was very angry when the engage- 
ment was thus recognised, and said, 
‘*Maria was no longer his’ daughter.” 
How strange this opposition seems to us 
now, when the name of the rector is only 
preserved from oblivion by his association 
with the young artist whom he despised, 
but whose works of genius have given 
lasting fame to the village of Bergholt! 
Could Dr. Rhudde revisit his old parish 
he would not feel disposed to disown 
his ‘* Maria ” for having linked herlife with 
that of Consfable. In 1815 both of the lov- 
ers lost their mothers (who, likely enough, 
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much attention for its freshness and 
naturalness. The King of France sent 
the painter a gold medal, the first earnest 
of the fame that was to come. But not- 
withstanding this beginning of fame, and 
notwithstanding a legacy of £4,000 left to 
his wife by Dr. Rhudde, whose enmity 
relented at last, his income as _ his 
family increased was often strained, 
until the death of his wife’s father, who 
bequeathed to the pair £20,000. This, 
wrote Constable, ‘‘I will settle on my 
wife and children. And I shall then be 
able to stand before a six-foot canvas with 
a mind at ease, thank God.” But his 
rejoicing was short; a greater misfor- 
tune than poverty, great as that is, 
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befell him. His wite, who had shared 
his hopes and toils and aspirations, 
was taken from him, leaving him and 
their large family to tread a saddened 
course till the end came. He still 
worked bravely on, though often suf- 
fering from depression, loving his art, 
and idolising his children. On March 
31st, 1837, he worked all day at his 
picture, ‘‘ Arundel Mill and Castle’; in 
the evening he went out on a charitable 
errand in connection with the Artist’s 
Benevolent Association, of which he was 
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mother tongue. None of your Latin and 
French derived words for us. The fair 
hair and the round comely face of the 
Saxon are ours too. In no part of England 
are the youths and maidens comelier to 
look upon than in Suffolk villages.’ When 
we are among them it is easy to understand 
the teelings which led Gregory at Rome— 
surrounded as he was wont to be with 
the dark-haired Latin races—to exclaim, 
‘*Not. Angles but angels,” when he 
looked upon the comely open counten- 
ances of the Anglian lads, who were set 
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president ; at night he was taken ill and 
died. 

Such in brief outline was the career of 
the great painter. 

At Bergholt Constable lived much in 
the fields among the agricultural popu- 
lation, his companions the agricultural 
labourers. The quiet peacefulness of 
their lives he has transferred to his 
pictures. What are these Suffolk folk like ? 
Like all provincial peoples, the Suffolk 
folk have their own peculiarities, peculi- 
arities begotten of race, of history, and 
surroundings. By race we of the Eastern 
Counties are Angles. The Saxon speech 
of the Bible and of John Bunyan, of John 
Bright, and of Charles Spurgeon, is our 
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for sale in the market place. And the 
maidens, of course it goes without saying, 
are prettier than the lads. The cottage 
homes of any of our villages can show 
girls as fresh and rosy and beautiful as 
the eye can desire to look upon. 

The cottages in which Suffolk folk live 
are of all degrees of excellence or bad- 
ness, from the three-bedroomed handsome 
substantial red-brick modern cottage, 
with its ample and well-planted garden, on 
the great estate owned by the man of 
wealth, to the one-bedroomed clay built 
thatched cottage of the olden time. As 
a rule rents are only about £4 a year, 
often less, and are paid yearly at 
Michaelmas, and the cottager does not 








888 
begin to think about his rent till the 
harvest begins. Harvests are made 


large in the Eastern Counties; from £8 
to £9 a man in money and malt being a 
common price in Suffolk for work which, 
on the average, will be done in a little 
over or under four weeks, according to the 
weather. From the extra money earned 
in harvest, and from the gleaning, and 
from the fruit trees in the garden, the rent 
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themselves when after their food. Then 
there was as good shooting in the stubbles, 
and often better, than in the turnips, and 
as good cover. The old sportsman often 
longs for the reaped stubbles of his 
youth back again. In the Eastern 
Counties game is a sacred thing. In the 
good times, when farming went well, 
everything on the great estates was made 
subservient to it. The plough must not 





can usually be paid. 
Gleaning, in my youthful 
days, was one of the great 
incomings of the year to 
the labourer’s family. In 
some parishes no glean- 
ing used to be allowed 
before the church bell was 
rung as a signal to begin, 
the hour being fixed so 
that the mothers, who 
had houses and children 
to care for, might be able 
to start fair with the single 
women. A family who 
worked well would pick 
up in the harvest two or 





three sacks of wheat, 
worth often then jos. a 
sack. But gleaning is 


much less thought of now, 
partly because the people 
are better off, partly be- 
cause corn is cheaper and 
labour much better paid, 
and partly because of the 
introduction of the reap- 


ing machines and _ the 
horse rakes of modern 


times. Within the memory 
of many of us, when the 
sickle was still in use, the 
picture of the reapers and 
of the gleaners given in the book of Ruth 
had its almost exact counterpart in our 
English fields. The harvest has lost 
many of its old pleasant characteristics 
now that the sickle is gone, and gone 
with it the competition of man with man 
as they reaped side by side in the field, 
each carrying his breadth and each trying 
to get to the end of the field first. 

Rare cover did those old reaped 
stubbles form for game. In them the 
partridges—so plentiful in the Eastern 
Counties—could find at the same time 
both food and shelter. Now, when we 
shave the ground as close as a man’s 
chin, the birds, unless the stubble is very 
foul with wéeds which spring up again 
after the corn is cut, can hardly hide 





ON THE BANKS OF THE STOUR. 


go too close to the hedges, but good 
nesting must be left for the birds in the 
wide rough borders. Tenants were valued 
in proportion as they cared for the birds, 
jealous never needlessly to destroy a nest, 
and labourers were only thought well of 
as they could be trusted to leave eggs, and 
nets, and snares, and guns alone. In 
those halcyon days for landowners there 
was no difficulty about tenants and rents, 
the only anxiety on the estate was as to 
the game. A poacher was the pet aver- 
sion of the squire, who, in order to make 
himself safe against labourers towards 
poaching inclined, tried to get all the 
cottages under his own power so that he 
could clear out of the district any trouble- 
some offender. The labourer likes to see 
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sport, and some of the class have, as so 
many of us have, the hunter’s instinct 
strong and unconquerable within them. 
Being about in the fields at all hours they 
are always with the game, they have the 
best opportunities of finding eggs and of 
knowing the favourite resorts of the 
birds and the hares. The love of sport 
and the money value of eggs and game 
both tempt the men of the fields to 
poach. The feeling in the villages is 
that game is not property, but that it 
is sent for all, and that it is all right to 
get it, only you should try not to be 
found out. In every village where there 
is much game there are those who cannot 
keep their hands off it, and there are con- 
venient underground channels in all such 
places for disposing of eggs and birds. 
Human nature being what it is, how can 
it be otherwise? Gamekeepers, police- 
men, and magistrates are looked upon by 
the villagers more or less as their natural 
enemies, just as the constabularvand magis- 
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bird, the woodcock, used to come over 
the German Ocean to our shores, as 
they do still but in smaller numbers, 
and drop to rest for a time on the 
wild heaths near the coast. A sporting 
parson in one of these Suffolk parishes 
was conducting morning service in his 
church one Sunday, when his servant 
entered the church and went up the 
pulpit stairs and whispered to his master, 
just as he was going to begin his sermon : 
‘* Please, sir, the cock are over.” The 
parson cut short his sermon, gave notice 
that there would not be service in the 
afternoon, hastened home to get his gun 
and dog, and sallied forth to beat the 
heath. The birds were dead tired and 
lay close, the parson had a good dog 
and was a good shot, and twenty-four 
brace of woodcock he bagged before he 
went home to his Sunday dinner. 

In the earlier part of the century, when 
customs duties were many and very heavy, 
the number of convenient water-ways on 

the coast of Suffolk 
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trates are by the people in Ireland, only the 
things in dispute here are, happily, not 
near so serious as there. If ordinary cases 
of poaching were tried before juries taken 
out of the cottages, it would be as difficult 
to convict a poacher in Suffolk as it is a 
man who opposes the landlords in Ireland. 
The love of sport is natural to man, and 
confined to no rank of life. No class of 
rural dwellers were fonder of it in the old 
times than the parsons. Many are the 
tales still current of sporting parsons. 
Here is one. Flights of that mysterious 





and Essex made 
smuggling a com- 
mon pursuit in the 
villages. Not a 
few of the bolder 
spirits among the 
labourers took part 
in that exciting, 
and then profitable, 
though sometimes 
dangerous form of 
sport. The cargo 
would be landed in 
the night at some 
quiet spot, and 
stowed away in a 
convenient sandpit, 
or barn, or pond, 
till there was oppor- 
tunity toget it away. 
If in a sandpit, a 
shepherd would 
very likely have oc- 
casion to drive his sheep that way, so as 
to obliterate wheel marks and other traces 
—for the whole coast population was more 
or less in league to evade the customs 
officers. An old man, who worked for the 
writer, pointed out a pond in our village, 
passing which, in the early morning, as he 
went to feed his horses, the man said 
he once noticed wheel marks on the 
grass—there had been a white frost in 
the night—marks leading down to the 
pond. His curiosity was roused; what 
could a cart have been after there? he 
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followed the track to the water and 
peering about saw at the edge of the 
pond a peg in the long grass driven into 
the ground, having a stout cord attached 
to it. What was this? He pulled and 
pulled, and presently there rose to the 
surface of the pond a number of casks, 
containing, as he judged, spirits. He 
knew what this meant, and suspecting 
that very likely some one was watching 
near, whom it would not do to trifle with, 
he quickly decamped and took good care 
not to speak of what he had seen, more 
especially as he knew his master had a 
concealed well in one bay of his barn which 
hid smuggled goods sometimes. The old 
man is dead now who told me this. So is 
a farmer who occupied a farm by the 
river Orwell, and who told me that one 
evening he was accosted by a man he had 
noticed hanging about the lanes leading 
up from the water apparently wanting to 
speak to him. 

‘* Master,” said the man to him, ‘‘ you 
keep a dog, don’t you?” 

**Yes, what of that ?” 

‘‘If you hear him bark to-night don’t 
take any notice, it will be all right.—You 
are down pretty early in the morning, 
are you not?” 

‘* Yes,” said the farmer. 

‘Go out by the back door,” said the 
man. 

The farmer took the hint. True 
enough in the night he heard his 
dog very noisy, but accord- 
ing to the hint given he 
did not disturb himself. 
Going down early in the 
morning, he found a 
cask of good spirits 
left at his door, 
part of a cargo 







which had been carried past his house 
in the night. 

One characteristic of the Suffolk 
peasant is very noticeable. In his talk 
he is a great pessimist. If you ask him 
how he is? ‘Pretty middling, thank 
you,” will be the answer of a well man. 
What the origin of this way of looking 
on the dark side is I have often wondered, 
especially as your Suffolk man is generally 
a cheerful man. The dark view is con- 
fined to his speech. A Suffolk man, it 
used to be said in the army, will always 
‘grumble but go.” A worthy, honest, 
sober, industrious man, on the whole, is 
the Suffolk labourer, inclined distinctly 
still to Puritanism, like his ancestors who 
fought with Cromwell. The simple, gentle 
Spirit of Suffolk folk, with which is allied 
too great stubbornness and power of quiet 
endurance, lives on still. It is the spirit 
which speaks to us from the canvas 
which the touch of Constable and of 
Gainsborough has made to glow with 
the peaceful quiet beauty of the valleys 
of the Stour and of the Orwell. There 
is nothing tawdry, no veneer of the town 
in Suffolk scenery or Suffolk people. The 
self-restraint and gentle manners of the 
Saxon people are in harmony with the 
noble peacefulness of the English scenery 
amidst which they live. It was amid 
such surroundings that Constable was 
born and handled the brush, and, as we 
look upon one of his pictures, the din 

and rush of city-life shrink 
into their right proportions, 
and the peaceful tone and 
lasting works of nature 
re-assert their supre- 
macy over the pass- 
ing works and pas- 
sions of man. 
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HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; 





OR, THE DOOM OF 


THE GREAT CITY. 


By E. 


DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 


With Illustrations by FRED T. JANE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A NOCTURNAL RIDE. 


the details of this ride 
I need hardly speak. 
Anxious to avoid the 
rioters I steered my 
course by as northerly a 
curve as was _practic- 
able. The street lamps 
course, unlighted, but the 





were, of 
glow of innumerable fires reflected from 


and beaten downwards 
clouds over- 
head, were now 
turning night in- 
today. As I gal- 
loped through 
the streets of 
Marylebone, | 
caughta glimpse 
of the Aéttila 
wheeling far 
away over what 
seemed to be 
* Kensington. But 


every window, 
by the crimson 






of the few awkward incidents in my ride 
I can scarcely now remember one; my 
chief enemy indeed was a_ poignant 
anxiety about Lena. 

It must have been ten o'clock by the 
time I galloped into Islington, tired, 
hungry, and unkempt, but devoured by 
emotions which sternly forbade a halt. 

Five minutes brought me to the villa, 
and, throwing the reins over the railing, I 
pushed the gate aside and entered. The 
door of the house was open and the 
sound of voices came from within. 
Revolver in hand I entered, but a glance 
dispelled my apprehensions. The little 
room so familiar to me was full of terrified 
women, with here and there a sturdy 
workman among them. At my entrance 
there was something like a panic, but I 
speedily reassured the company. 

‘* Where are Miss Northerton and the 
old lady?” was my first question after 
soothing the tumult. A sister of charity 
came forward. 

‘Up stairs. Do you bring any mes- 
sage? Mrs. Hartmann, I must tell you 
is dying.” 
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‘* But Miss ——? ” 

‘** Is safe and in attendance on her.” 

A wave of delight rolled through me. 
How selfish we all are! The news about 
Mrs. Hartmann weighed as nothing with 
me for the minute. 

‘*Can I send a message to the young 
lady ?” : 

‘* Is it important ? ” 

‘‘ Very.” 

‘** Then I will take it myself. ” 

I scribbled a few words on a scrap of 
paper and handed it to the sister, who 
immediately left the room. I had not 
long to wait before she returned saying 
that the lady would see me up stairs. 

I was shown up to the sick-room where 
Lena was sitting by the bedside. She 
greeted me with a regard chastened by 
the gravity of the occasion. After a 
moment’s delay, I stepped up to the bed 
and looked at the patient. She had been 
unconscious, so they told me, for some 
time, and was now dying rapidly. A few 
hurried whispered words told the story. 
Mrs. Hartmann had gone to Westminster 
with Lena on the fatal morning of the 
previous day to witness the great labour 
demonstration, and the old lady had been 
brutally trampled in Parliament Street by 
the mob. Indeed, but for a company of 
volunteers who succeeded in momentarily 
beating back the rush, both ladies would 
have perished, said the sister. Mrs. 
Hartmann thus barely snatched from 
death had felt well enough to struggle 
back to Islington with Lena, having after 
an hour of weary waiting, and at great 
expense, procured a cart and driver. 
Everything seemed on the high road to 
chaos, and the return was only accom- 
plished after great risks had been run 
from the mob. Things looked better, 
however, when they managed to get out 
of the more central districts, and ulti- 
mately they reached the villa in safety, 
considerably surprised at the relatively 
quiet state of the neighbourhood. Soon 
after entering the house, however, Mrs. 
Hartmann was attacked by violent pains 
and nausea, and on the advent of a 
friendly doctor it was found that she had 
sustained the most grave internal injuries. 
Hemorrhage set in later and she rapidly 
became worse. Before becoming un- 
conscious she had dictated a letter for 
her son (nobody knew that he was alive 
added my informant), and had desired 
Lena to hasd it to me for transmission. 
Very pathetic in character, it narrated the 
facts here recorded and ended with ‘‘a 


last appeal” to him from a ‘dying 
mother ” to better his dark and misguided 
life. 

Poor lady, she little knew who her son 
really was and how he had himself un- 
wittingly hurried her to the grave. 

Mrs. Hartmann passed away about an 
hour later. Lena and I reverently kissed 
the aged and venerable forehead and paid 
the last tributes to our friend. Then 
leaving the death-chamber, I took Lena 
into a morning room and acquainted her 
with my extraordinary experiences since 
we had parted. She listened with the 
keenest interest, and was appalled to 
think that Hartmann—the anarchist assail- 
ant of London—could be the son of the 
poor harmless lady whose body lay so 
still in the adjoining chamber. Sometimes 
indeed she seemed quite unable to follow 
me, and bent searching glances on me as if 
to make sure that I was not after all ro- 
mancing. No doubt my tale sounded fan- 
tastic ; but conceive the man who could 
‘*romance”’ on so peculiarly solemn an 
occasion ! 

‘* But did you not see the aeronef your- 
self?” I asked. 

‘*No, we were hopelessly jammed up in 
the crowd near Whitehall. The wildest 
rumours were afloat, fires were breaking 
out everywhere, cannon booming, and 
the mob breaking into shops and 
stores. It was impossible to see far 
owing to the smoke.” 

A bright trail of light flashed down the 
heavens to the south-west. 

‘* Look, Lena! look, ! there is the Afti/a 
itself! Now will you believe me?” The 
deluge of fire had not yet ceased to fall! 
We stood riveted with horror to the 
window. 

‘*Do you see the search-light glowing 
on her bow—the blazing petroleum splash- 
ing down from her sides on to the house- 
tops. Ah! there will be a pretty story 
to tell of this in the morning.” 

Lena could only gasp in answer. The 
Attila with her one electric eye stood out 
sharply against the crimson-hued clouds, 
with trails of fire lengthening out behind 
her. And as the burning liquid fell, one 
could see the flames from the gutted 
houses leap upwards as if to greet it. 
Whole acres of buildings were a-blaze, 
and one dared not think what that deluge 
must mean for the desperate mobs below. 
And no human art could avail here. 
In this extraordinary vessel the vices and 
powers of man had been brought to a 
common focus. The Aéti/a seemed mad 
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with the irresponsibility of strength, and 
yet to the captain of that fell craft, now 
suspended in mid-air over the doomed 
city, I had somehow to transmit the letter 
of his dead mother. The thought struck 
us both at once. 

‘* What about that letter ?” said Lena, 
as we watched the destructive 
gyrations of the aeronef. I 
took it from her hand rever- 
entially. 

‘‘T shall do my _ best to 
deliver it. One of the crew (I 
remembered Schwartz’ remark) 
is likely to descend shortly. 
Possibly I may meet him. If 
not, I must wait for my chance. 
Believe me, Lena, this letter, if I 
can ever deliver it, will prove 
the most terrible retribution pos- 
sible. And now we must be 
off; your parents are seriously 
alarmed, and for their sakes you 
must ride back with me without 
delay.” 

* * * * * * 

It was late in the morning 
when I snatched a broken rest at 
the Northertons’. But in seeking 
my sofa—it was far too terrible a 
time to think of bed—I had at 
least the consolation that Lena 
was restored safe and sound to 
her father and mother, and last, 
and perhaps not least, to myself. 
It seemed, too, that we could 
detect some lull in the fury of the 
conflagration, though to what 
this was due we were unable, of 
course, to ascertain. Lull, how- 
ever, or nolull, caution was still 
indispensable, and old Northerton and 
the butler, armed to the teeth, kept a 
dreary vigil till the morning broke in 
sullenness. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MORROW OF THE DISASTERS. 

It was late when I came down stairs to 
learn what the night had brought forth. 
Mrs. Northerton was kindness itself, and 
persisted in regarding me as Lena’s heroic 
rescuer, whereas I had really done nothing 
which entitled me to distinction. Our 
midnight ride had been only that of two 
people on one horse, for no molestation 
whatever had been offered us. Still, 
taking time by the forelock, I suggested 
that the rescuer had some claim on the 
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lady, and, finally, revealed our secret at the 
true psychological moment. Mrs. Nor- 


therton said she had long looked forward 
to the union, and that her husband had 
She 
only sorry that things looked so 
would all this 


been quite as sagacious as herself. 
was 


black around us. How 


anarchy end? It was scarcely a time to 
think of Hymen. For aught we could 
tell we might all be beggared, or possibly 
even butchered, to make an anarchists’ 
holiday. 

The story of my adventures. was retold 
in detail, and the astonishment of my 
hearers at the revelations knew no 
bounds. They had wondered greatly at 
my absence, but were now of opinion that 
to have sailed the air in the Attila was 
a privilege the historian would grudge 
me. I replied that the spectacle of the 
great massacre was so far from being a 
privilege that the bare memory of it 
horrified me. Had I known exactly what 
to expect I should have accepted Hart- 
mann’s offer and have been promptly 
landed beforehand. 

My narrative having come to an end, 
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we were speculating on the outlook, when 
a tramp of feet arrested us and all four of 
us rushed simultaneously to the window. 
Good cheer!’ A regiment of volunteers 
was marching briskly towards the Park, 
their bayonets flashing brightly in the 
sunlight. Was there a reaction? Had 
the forces of order rallied? Had the 
progress of the A/fti/a been checked? 
In a very short time I was in the street, 
greedy for information. Accosting an 
officer, I asked him what was the news. 
He said that the aeronef had ceased drop- 
ping petroleum, that a vigorous reaction 
had taken place, that the conflagrations 
were partly checked, while the anarchists 
and rioters were being driven mercilessly 
from the streets with bullet and cold 
steel. Without more ado I ran back into 
the house, and, shouting the good tidings 
to old Northerton, enlisted him forthwith 
for an expedition. Our plan of cam- 
paign was speedily agreed upon. We 
would make our way to Hyde Park, and 
find out all about the destruction of last 
night from the crowds who would be sure 
to gather there. 

Mrs. Northerton and Lena protested, as 
was only to beexpected, but very littleatten- 
tion, | am afraid, was paid to them. Taking 
a satchel of provisions and a couple of 
flasks of claret with us, we left the ladies 
to brood over our temerity at their leisure. 
One thing must be added. Though it 
seemed improbable that chances would 
favour me, I stuffed into my breast-pocket 
poor Mrs. Hartmann’s last letter. It 
certainly would not be my fault if her 
fiendish son failed to get it, and having 
got it to relish it. 

We followed the regiment for a while till 
Westbourne Grove was reached. The 
heat, smoke, and dust here were intoler- 
able, and whole clumps of buildings were 
still merrily blazing. Every now and then 
the crack of rifles could be heard, and 
we knew that somewhere or other justice 
was being summarily administered. At 
this point a stranger, evidently a gentle- 
man, stepped up and asked us if we had 
heard the latest. We answered that both 
the events of the night and early morning 
were for the most part unknown to us. 
Thereupon he stated that all through the 
night fires were being kindled in every 
direction by the aeronef. It had been 
discovered, too, that hundreds, if not 
thousands, of confederates were pushing 
on this abominable work below, and that 
these by intiting the mob to violence had 
greatly assisted to swell the terrible list 


added that the 
aeronef had drawn off awhile and was 
wheeling idly around the Park in wide 
circles, occasionally discharging her guns 


of catastrophes. He 


whenever the crowds grew dense. Mean- 
time, order had been partially restored— 
the military, albeit many soldiers were 
suspected of complicity, had been called 
out ; the police, at first helpless, had ral- 
lied ; and volunteer regiments and special 
police corps were pouring on to the diff- 
erent scenes of action. Anarchists and 
rioters were being shot down in batches, 
and it was believed that all co-operation 
with the aeronef from below had been at 
last practically extirpated. Then came 
an announcement which moved me to 
barely repressed excitement. The aeronef 
during the early morning had been seen to 
descend in the Park and to deposit four 
men, subsequently rising to her old 
altitude. The police were now searching 
for them in all directions, and it was said 
that their arrest was imminent. 

‘*Did you hear of the balloon at- 
tack?” continued our communicative 
informant. 

‘*No,” we replied in unison, deeply 
interested. 

‘Well, some time after midnight, the 
thought occurred to Bates, the aeronaut, 
that this aeronef might possibly be fought 
in herownelement. In the grounds of the 
Military Exhibition in South Kensington 
was the balloon used for visitors 
ascents. Providing himself with a rifle 
and three well-charged bombs—a terribly 
risky thing no doubt, but look at the 
emergency—he had the silk inflated, and, 
the wind suiting, rose up stealthily, mean- 
ing to get above his opponent and, if 
possible, shatter her with his missiles. 
Unfortunately the blaze rushing up from 
a newly fired group of mansions revealed 
the daring aeronaut. It was a pretty, ifa 
terrible picture—the little balloon drifting 
up towards the mighty aeronef in the glow 
of those blazing roofs.” 

‘‘ Did he get near enough to throw!” 

‘“No, poor fellow. A journalist who 
was below with a night glass says that he 
never hadevenachance. One of the men 
on the deck of the aeronef pulled out a 
revolver and fired, and the balloon, pierced 
through and through, at once began to 
descend rapidly. On its reaching the 
ground with a shock in Earl’s Court 
Road, the bombs exploded and the car 
and its plucky occupant were shattered 
to pieces.” 


‘* Poor chap. A wild attempt ; but rats 
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in a hole cannot be particular,” said old 
Northerton. 

Thanking our informant heartily we 
moved hastily on, both eager to see 
something of the movements of the 
terrible vessel. 

The landing of the four men did not 
perplex me for long; Schwartz, as I 
knew, had been prepared to descend. 
But why four in this enterprise for which 
one alone had been originally told 
off ? 

The solution that suggested itself to me 
was this. Despite the devastation he 
had caused, Hartmann was very dissatis- 
fied with the result. His vast outlay of 
material had not effected the ruin 
of one-fifth part of the great city, 
while in all probability the resources of 
the Attila were becoming somewhat 
strained. Relatively to her size these 
resources were undoubtedly slender, and 
it was requisite, accordingly, to devise 
some new and less costly mode of attack. 
Of the lull in the work of the incendiaries 
Hartmann must early have got wind, but 
not knowing the cause of it, and anxious to 
secure a redoubled activity below—now 
so indispensable to his success—he had 
despatched four of the crew to fan their 
energies into fury. That their efforts 
would be futile was now certain enough ; 
the problematical part of the affair was 
the supposition that they would ever get 
back to their baffled leader at all. Probably 
they were now bitterly regretting their 
temerity, if, indeed, they had not been 
shot against the wall by the furious re- 
storers of order. 

Just then a squad of soldiers passed by 
escorting some incendiaries, whose faces 
filthy with grime and brutal to a degree 
filled us with loathing and anger. They 
were to be shot in a neighbouring mews 
and, if the accounts we heard were reliable, 
richly deserved their fate. What kicks 
their captors were giving them! The 
faces seemed unfamiliar to me, all alike of 
a low grade of ruffianism such as every 
great city breeds, but which never declares 
its strength till the day of weakness 
arrives. But suddenly one of the wretches 
who lagged somewhat behind the rest, 
received a sharp cuff from a soldier, and 
in the volley of curses that followed I 
recognised a well-known and long-de- 
tested voice. It was that of Michael 
Schwartz, who bruised, handcuffed, 
befouled with grime and dirt, was being 
driven like a bullock to a slaugt terhouse. 
How savage a despair must have 


goaded him in the last few minutes of his 
dark and damnable life! I turned away 
with a shudder, glad however to think 
that this fiend at least was no longer to 
cumber the ground. Might the three 
other men of his party meet with the 
same luck ! 

After half an hour’s walk we found 

ourselves in Hyde Park. Our informant 
had not misled us. High above the 
sward circled the Aé#t#/a, her graceful 
flight and vast bulk, her silvery grey 
sides and projecting aeroplane, her long 
ruddy flag streaming over the screwblades, 
her ramlike horned bow, and, above all, 
her now hideous repute, rendering her a 
weirdly conspicuous object. Old Mr. 
Northerton’s face was a picture; the 
look he bent on me was one of 
unconcealed and almost childish wonder 
at the aeronef and of deep respect for his 
would-be son-in-law, who had actually 
trodden its deck. He seemed fascinated 
by the wondrous air vessel, and lamented 
loudly that its conception should have 
lodged in so unworthy and fiendish a 
mind. 
* “Think what a good man might 
have effected for his* kind, for 
their creature-comforts and commerce, 
for the cause of civilization, science and 
culture. A fleet of such ships would 
render England monarch of the nations 
and arm her with power to sweep away 
hordes of monstrous iniquities. War 
could be finally stamped out and universal 
arbitration substituted for it.” 

**Until France or Russia began to 
launch similar fleets,” I added, for it 
seemed clear enough that nations who 
could fight with armies and _ ironclads 


would have no insuperable prejudice 
against fighting with air-ships. If only 
one nation possessed these aeronefs 


she would, doubtless, silence the rest, 
but in actual practice inventions of this 
character cannot be permanently kept 
secret. 

There were very few persons in the 
park, for the dread of the aeronef was 
universal. Her guns dexterously singled 
out crowds, hence no one wished to recruit 
them, and any symptom of their formation 
in the neighbourhood speedily corrected 
itself. Outside the railings, indeed, there 
were plenty of onlookers, but there the 
military patrolled the streets, and bodies of 
mounted police vigorously seconded their 
efforts. I was told by a bystander that 
severe: fighting was going on in East 
London, but that nothing serious of late 
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was reported from the West End. This 
sounded all very well, but what if the 
Attila was once more to re-open fire ? How 
about the restoration of order then? 
Would regiments clear the streets under 
bomb fire, would police hunt down in- 
cendiaries in the teeth of petroleum 
showers? The man admitted that in 
that case chaos must follow, but, never- 
theless, he reckoned the vessel was 
emptied. 

**She can’t hold much more stuff at 
any rate.” 

The reed was unfortunately slender, 
as he had shortly cause to discover. 

I was gazing at the stray onlookers 
around us when a strange group caught 
my eye. Two men had just entered the 
park, followed by a third with his hat 
pulled well forward over his brow. The 
two men in advance were talking ex- 
citedly, and pointing at intervals to the 
aeronef. Something in their faces riveted 
my attention and, as they came nearer, 
I recognised Norris among them, ay, 
and the villainous Thomas himself was 
bringing up the rear. 
doing here at such an hour? My notion 
was that their mission had completely 
failed, that their associates were being 
shot down, and that they were now seek- 
ing a haven from danger in the Aftla. 
But was it possible that they could be 
embarked in the broad light of day in the 
face of crowd, police, and military? Were 
they even expected back so early from 
the fulfilment of their task? What- 
ever the explanation might be—one thing 
was clear, the chance for my letter had 
come! As Norris passed me I looked 
him full in the face—he grew pale as 
death, and I saw him feel spasmodically 
for his revolver. Evidently he thought 
that I should denounce him and was 
prepared to die biting. Of course no 
semblance of such a plan had crossed my 
mind. Hateful to me as were these 
anarchists, they had treated me well on 
the Aftila, and with them | had once 
amicably broken salt. Honour shielded 
even the enemies of the human race from 
such a scurvy return. 

Brushing past Norris | whispered: ‘‘ A 
letter—for the captain,” stuffing it dex- 
terously into his hand at the same time. 
This action passed wholly unnoticed even 
by Norris’ companions, while the worthy 
ex-Commissioner was far too well ab- 
sorbed in the aeronef to mark my brief 
departure from his side. Norris ‘himself 
passed on hurriedly, directing his steps 


What were they | 
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to the central portion of the park. I 
watched the three anarchists till they 
reached an almost deserted spot, about 
400 yards off, and it then became evi- 
dent that they were bent on signalling to 
the Attila. For aught I knew Hartmann 
in his conning tower was even now 
sweeping the sward with his powerful 
field glass. 

I saw Norris produce something out of 
the breast of his coat, and fuddle eagerly 
about it with his companions. The 
anarchists then lay down on the grass, 
and seemed to be awaiting some answer. 
It was some time, however, before | 
seized the true rendering of their conduct, 
and but for a stray yellow gleam showing 
up between Norris and one of the others 
I should not have seized it at all. The 
device adopted was simple. The gallant 
three were evidently being waited and 
watched for. To ensure notice they had 
agreed to exhibit a large yellow flag, and 
for security’s sake they had unrolled this 
at full length on the grass, lying around 
it at the same time so as to screen it from 
observation. The problem remaining 
over was, how the A/ti/a was to get them 
safely on board. She was, perhaps, 250 
feet above them at the moment, and the 
difficulty in such a situation seemed 
almost insuperable. 

Suddenly a cry from Mr. Northerton 
arrested me. The aeronef was curving 
swiftly in and out, so as totrace a sort of 
descending spiral. * Then when nearly 
over the flag she stopped almost dead, and 
seemed to be falling rapidly. 

** It’s falling ! it’s falling!” yelled Mr. 
Northerton. 

But I knew better, that 
adjusted by the sand-levers. 

The Afti/a sank slowly to the ground. 
The police, military, and spectators out- 
side and inside the railing rushed forward 
to the scene with loud cries of exulta- 
tion. All were seized with the desire to 
be in at the death, to vent their rage on 
the foe who now seemed to have lost his 
might. It was with the greatest trouble 
that I held Mr. Northerton back. He 
was carried away by the sight of the 
thousands streaming into the park and 
converging in masses on the fallen 
monster. They were now close up. 
Several rifle cracks told that the soldiers 
to the fore were already hotly engaged, 


fall 


was 


were perhaps striving to storm the 
hull. 

And then came a dread disenchant- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST OF THE ‘‘ ATTILA.” 

As the rabble closed on the aeronef, she 
gave a huge heave, her bow swinging over 
her assailants like the tilted arm of a 
see-saw. Next, the stern cleared the 
turf and the colossus rose majestically, 
rolling the while like some ship riding at 
anchor. The gnats who clung to her bot- 
tom and gallery dropped off confusedly,and 
the whole multitude in her neighbourhood 
seemed bewildered with surprise and 
terror. Suddenly the Atii/a was enveloped 
in flame and smoke ; the roar of her big 
pieces mingling with the cracks of the 
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the blocked gates and outlets like crea- 
tures possessed, bloody gaps opened and 
shut in their midst, and heaps of butchered 
and trampled bodies tripped up the frantic 
survivors in batches as they ran. The din 
was simply unearthly ; the picture as a 
whole indescribable, not being set off by 
two or three easily detachable features, 
but so compositely appalling in its details 
as to baffle the deftest pen. It lingers 
still vividly in my memory. The cloudy 
pall above, the still smoking and ruined 
houses opposite the park, the heaving 
crowd with its multitudinous detail of 
slaughter, suffocation, and writhings, the 
smoke-clad hull of the Aff/a, as it rose 
in angry majesty, its top peering like 





machine guns and the rifle fire that spirted 
from the loop-holes in her armour. 
Lanes were cut in the crowd in all direc- 
tions, and a veritable hail of bullets 
whistled past the spot where we stood, 
many even claiming their victims around 
us. Discretion, not valour, was our 
choice. We made wildly for the outlets 
towards which a screaming mob rushed 
behind us, and, once through them, made 
our way rapidly down the street. 
Having run some few hundred yards we 
stopped and saw with dismay how 
narrow had been our escape. The Aftila 
was still rising majestically with her 
machine and quick-firing guns playing on 
the multitude as a hose plays on flames. 
The wretched victims were fighting for 


Matterhorn 
were fraught with a fascination that held 


the through clouds—these 
us enthralled. The sight would have 
moved the pity of a Borgia and glutted 
to the full the morbid zstheticism of a 
Nero. 

But the massacre was as short as it was 
swift. When the aeronef had reached 
the height of 150 feet she suddenly ceased 
firing, and began once more to circle with 
albatross-like grace in the path she had 
previously favoured. What was the 
motive for this strange suspension of 
hostilities? Possibly her munitions were 
failing, and the thought of departure with 
his grim project unaccomplished had 
forced Hartmann to husband his re- 
sources and await some novel opportu- 
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nities for mischief at night. His state of 
mind, however, must have been even at 
that moment unenviable. That he had 
yet received the fatal letter might, or 
might not, be the case. But quite apart 
from this thunderbolt he had a gloomy 
prospect to brood over. The failure of 
his artillery and petroleum to effect the 
ruin he had contemplated was in itself— 
from his standpoint—a catastrophe, while 
the extirpation of the anarchist rising 
below rendered his very security dubious. 
Of the success or defeat of the Continental 
anarchists we had as yet heard nothing, 
owing to the disorganisation of the usual 
channels of information, but, seeing that 
the attack in London had failed, it was 
highly probable that it had withered away 
utterly in places where there was no Aft/la 
to back it. In this event the situation of 
Hartmann would be precarious. Defiant of 
human effort asseemed the aeronef,it was, 
nevertheless, to a large extent dependent 
on the maintenance of its communications 
with society—communications which had 
hitherto been kept up with the various 
Continental anarchist groups. Coals, 
provisions, gas, munitions of all sorts had 
to be allowed for. But in the déddde of 
modern anarchism and complete exposure 
of its secrets, things might come to such 
a pass that the A/i/a would be altogether 
without a basis, deprived of which her 
death trom inanition was a mere question 
of time. 

At this stage my speculations were cut 
short by a rush of fugitives down the 
street, and, unable to breast the torrent, 
we took the wisest course and flowed with 
it. Some way further on, however, the 
panic began to ease down, then slowly 
died away, until many stopped outright 
to gaze on the destroyer which sailed so 
contemptuously above them. Some even 
found their way back to the park anxious 
to do what they could for the hundreds of 
wounded and dying wretches who littered 
the sward for an area of at least 300 
square yards, and whose cries would have 
shocked the denizens of Malebolge. 

We were about to do the same when 
the road was summarily cleared by police 
and all further access to the scene pro- 
hibited. We were protesting against this 
usage when a voice was heard—apparently 
from one of the rooms of one of the few 
uninjured houses opposite. 

‘*Hi! here; is that you, Northerton ? 
Come in man, comein.” I looked up and 
saw leaning from a window an elderly 
gentleman whom I recognised as a fre- 
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We 
accepted forthwith this very seasonable 


quent visitor at Carshalton Terrace. 


invitation, and, mounting the steps, 
were ushered into a cosy drawing-room 
where we found the whole family as- 
sembled. 

The old gentleman, whose name was 
Wingate, could talk of nothing, of course, 
but the one absorbing subject, the Aéti/a 
and her depredations. An attentive circle 
surrounded us as we recounted the story 
of the last shameful massacre. 

‘*The ship, or whatever you call it, 
seems quiet again,” observed our host. 

‘* A calm before a storm I am afraid; I 
dread to think what this night may have 
in store for us.” 

‘*And I too. My idea of the respite is 
simply this—they are waiting till dark- 
ness comes on and will take merciless 
advantage of the facilities it offers for the 
creation of panics and confusion.” 

‘*] hear,” continued Mr. Wingate, 
‘that the fires are being got under 
control, but that Westminster, Southwark, 
Brompton, Kensington, the City, and 
adjoining districts are no better than 
smoking ruins! Heaven shield us from 
this monster ! ” 

‘*By the way,” I put in,*‘* have you a 
good glass here? There goes the destroyer 
almost within hail.” 

‘* Yes ; there’s a capital one up stairs 
which used to do duty at sea when | 
was a yachtsman. Come up stairs and 
try it.” 

I followed him out of the room, leaving 
my future father-in-law with the ladies. 
Lifting the window I lay back on the 
floor against the side of the bed, and, 
steadying the barrel of the instrument on 
the edge of the dressing-table, managed 
to obtain an excellent view. 

‘*Do you see anything ?” 

‘Yes, she’s turning our way. 
that’s better. 
is!” 

I] then described to him the prominent 
parts of the Af#/a more or less in 
detail. 

**Is the deck crowded ?” 

‘“No; there are several men round the 
battery near the citadel, but the rest of 
the deck is deserted. Here, try again. 
The view now is splendid.” 

The glass once more changed hands. 

‘*What a sight!” ejaculated my com- 
panion, having succeeded in “ spotting” 
the aeronef. ‘‘ Why, I can see the whole 
thing just as if it was only across the 
road. Just as youdescribed it, too. By 


Ah! 
How delicate this glass 
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the way, there is a solitary individual 
pacing the fore-deck frantically. He 
seems terribly excited about something. 
More mischief doubtless.” 

‘* Describe him!” I cried eagerly. 

‘‘Easier said than done,’’—he had 
said a moment before that the whole 
thing was as clear as if it was only 
across the road—‘‘ but he seems very tall, 
rather dark, with a thick black beard, and 
he holds some letter in his hand which 
he kisses and then bran- 
dishes fiercely.” 

‘* Hartmann, by all that’s 
holy!” Vindictively I be- 
thought me of the letter, 
and the miserable reports 
of failure which Norris 
and his men must have 
delivered. 

‘* T should say he is the 
captain or some other boss 
in authority, for, see, a 
gunner comes up and 
salutes him. Ha, he must 
be angry! He dismisses 
the man fiercely and seems 
once more to devour the 
letter.” 

‘*Go on, go on!” 

‘*He steps to the rail- 
ing and shakes his fist at 
the City below. Now he 
seems to be deliberating, 
for he remains perfectly 
still, looking every now 
and then at the letter or 
document. How beside 
himself with anger he 
seems! He dashes his 
fist on the railing, now 
he strides across the deck 
and stalks through the 
surprised gunners to the 
citadel. I feel sure some- 
thing terrible is brewing. 

‘*Hallo! he comes up 
again with a revolver in 
each hand. He closes the gate of the 
outer wall of the citadel, and seems 
to harangue the crew. Is he mad or 
what? He fires one of the revolvers and 
a man drops. A mutiny! a mutiny! I 
see the men rushing up like fanatics. 
They climb the wall, he shooting the 
while. Ha! he rushes into the citadel 
and closes the inner door sharply. They 
try to follow him but cannot !”—after a 
long pause—‘“ stay, they have broken the 
door open, and rush——” 

Aflash that beggared the levin bolt, a 
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crash shattering the window panes and 
deadening the ear, a shock hurling us both 
on our backs, broke the utterance. Then 
thundered down a shower of massive 
fragments, fragments of the vast ship 
whose decks I had once trodden. Hart- 
mann, dismayed with the failure of his 
plans and rendered desperate by the letter, 
had blown up the Aétila/ The news 
of his failure and the message of a 
dying woman had done what human 


hatred was too impotent even to hope 


for. 
* nS ® * * * * 


But little more remains to be said. You 
are conversant with the story of the next 
few days. You know also how order was 
once more completely re-established, how 


the wreckage of that fell twenty-four 
hours was slowly replaced by modern 
buildings, how gradually the Empire 


recovered from the shock and how domin- 
ant henceforth became the great problems 
of labour. 
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REVIEWS AND REMINDERS. 


By A. 7. 


Il.—On Some LIVING 


E English is a sporting 
race. But Zhe English 
Lillustrated Magazine, as 
I need not remind its 
readers, is not a sport- 
ing periodical, neither 
am I a sporting pro- 
SS phet. At the risk there- 
fore of disappointing a public which 
‘* drives at practice,” I propose in these 
pages to offer no remarks on the indus- 
trial competition in Wedding Odes and 
Stanzas for State Occasions at present 
raging. If Her Majesty really enjoys 
this kind of thing, she can probably secure 
itscontinuance by leaving the laureateship 
open for a while ; but those of her subjects 
who have staked no money on the contest 
may find comfort in the reflection that 
Parnassus has two peaks, one at least of 
which lies beyond earshot of South 
Kensington. 

If button-holed on this quieter side ofthe 
sacred mountain by some anxious student, 
and asked my opinion on the present 
state of English poetry, I must answer 
that I have not one opinion but several ; 
that a volume of moderate size would 
not suffice to exhaust the whole of them ; 
and that this short paper, as its title 
hints, does not even aspire to be com- 
prehensive. Indeed the poets criticised 
are just those whose works I happen to 
have been reading lately ; and that they 
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fall into groups, here and there, is the 
merest accident. Most of them are 
young ; but youth alone has not been 
taken as the basis of selection. And 
were it a question of good numbers, how 
could I answer for the omission of such 
names as Robert Bridges, Coventry Pat- 
more, Lord de Tabley, Edmund Gosse, 
Austin Dobson, Christina Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow? Many are the methods of 


1 1. Barrack Room Ballads and other Verses. By 
Rudyard Kipling. London: Methuen & Co. 


2. The Song of the Sword and other Verses. By W. 
E. Henley. London: David Nutt. 1892. 

A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. 
London: David Nutt. 1892. Ditto: New Series. 
Ditto: 1893. 

4. The Empty Purse, &c. By George Meredith. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

5. English foems. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
London : Elkin Matthews & John Lane. 1892. 

6. Silhouettes. By Arthur Symons. London: 
Elkin Matthews & John Lane. 1892. 

7. Phaonand Sappho. By James Dryden Hosken. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

8. Lachryme Musarum and other Poems. By 
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criticism, and the most fashionable just 


now is to toss all the writers of a given 


epoch into one pot, boil them down and 
extract the seéf-geist, or failing that, some 
general proposition that shall leave the 
investigator satisfied of his scientific 
skill. And certainly the process looks 
scientific enough; but in practice has 
the defect of yielding any result you 
please. I have known it, for example, to 





W. E. HENLEY. 
From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer. 


prove with equal alacrity and certitude that 
modern English poesy is (1) dead, (2) de- 
cadent, and (3) developing on new lines; 
and I cherish a hope that, if only out of 
weariness of these mutually embarrassing 
certainties, the public will in time return to 
us, who at present suffer contempt as a 
crew of sceptics and nominalists because 
we take the term ‘‘ Poetry” to denote 
the actual work of poets, by us to be under- 
stood and enjoyed ; and refuse to consider 
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underthis name a fussy abstraction, for ever 
requesting us to feel an imaginary pulse 
and asking, ‘‘Am I dead?” ‘*Am | 
decadent ?” ‘‘Am I developing ? and if 
so, how?” The convenience of-such an 
abstraction for gentlemen who contribute 
regularly to the reviews need not be 
questioned. You can ask ‘Is it dead ?”’ 
at least every third month; whereas 
he who asks so foolish a question of the 
concrete and glowing mass 
of good verse written in 
this language from year 
to year is certain to be 
fefuted as promptly, if 
not as painfully, as the 
sailor who prematurely 
lamented the death of 
Captain Timothy Edwards. 
It is related of that honest 


commander—betterknown 
among his men as Old 
Hammer-and- Nails, from 
his habit of nailing his 
colours to the ensign- 
staff before going into 
action—that once in the 


heat of an engagement a 
flying splinter struck him 
down on deck where he 
lay for some time sense 
less ; insomuch that those 
around, concluding him to 
be dead, began to bewail 
his loss. ‘*So poor Old 
Hammer - and - Nails is 


gone!” said a seaman, 
almost choking with 
emotion. ‘* That,” said 
Captain Timothy, — re 
covering consciousness, 
leaping to his feet and 
planting a kick on the 
mourner, ‘tis a d——d 


lie! Fire away, my lads!” 


Il. 
‘Is English Poetry 
Dead?” Well here, in 
the first place, comes Mr. William 
Ernest Henley, who has truculence 
enough at any rate to answer that 


question in Captain Timothy Edwards’s 
fashion; and here also comes Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling to supply a plenty more 
in the very unlikely case of Mr. Henley’s 
running short. I put these two writers 
together for the moment because their 
work (in verse) though very different in 
method and texture, has certain points 
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of resemblance too salient to be ignored. 
The sudden growth of Mr. Henley’s 
influence among young writers both of 
verse and prose strikes me as about the 
most remarkable phenomenon in_ the 
recent history of English letters. I 
believe (though I speak without precise 
knowledge) that it may be said to date 
from the summer of 1888, when his A Book 
of Verse was published by Mr. David 
Nutt. This little volume sounded a clear 
challenge. Its temper no less than its 
unusual handling of rhythm bespoke the 
innovator. And this challenge Mr. Henley 
repeated in 1890 with his Views and Reviews 
—and again last year with his Song of the 
Sword and other Verses. But the secret of 
Mr. Henley’s influence has been his editor- 
ship of the Vational (late the Scots’) Observer. 
He stepped into this post at a time when 
many were disposed to shake their heads 
over his future and prophesy that his fine 
stream of originality, missing its proper 
channel, would waste itself in the sands. 
But in the nick of time—though he is 
perhaps too stout to admit this—came 
the right kind of opportunity; a cap- 
taincy for a born fighter and leader of 
men. 

He can count many young men of 
talent within the circle of his influence, 
and one at least of genius. For good 
or ill that was an important day for 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling when he and Mr. 
Henley met; and as a poet one must 
allow that at present he seems im- 
measurably the better for it. Others may 
find more than facile vulgarity in Depart- 
mental Dittes. Waving searched once 
and twice, I do not; save only in the 
penultimate poem ‘‘ The Galley-Slave,” 
which really gave some promise of the 
splendid work to come. For _ the 
‘* Barrack-Room” volume does indeed 
contain verse for which ‘‘ splendid” is the 
only term—so radiantly it glitters with 
incrustations of barbaric words. It has 
genius in it, of course,—in the grim 
effectiveness (for instance) of ‘* Danny 
Deever” : 


“*What's that so black agin the sun?’ said 
Files-on- Parade. 
‘It's Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,’ the Colour- 
Sergeant said. 
What’s that that whimpers over ’ead ?’ said 
Files-on-Parade. 
‘It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,’ the 
Colour-Sergeant said. 
For they’re done with Danny Deever, you 
caty’ear the quick step play, 
The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re 
marchin’ us away ; 
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Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ 
they’ll want their beer to-day, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the morn- 


,” 


in. 
and in the simple solemnity of the refrain— 


“Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark !” 


in every line of ‘‘ East and West” (though 
I have not yet discovered why Kamal 
should have ‘* turned the calkins ” on the 
feet of the Colonel’s mare), in almost every 
line of ‘‘ The English Flag,” and through- 
out in the stirring ‘‘ Envoi,” a poem that 
takes you by the heart and shakes you. 
But the first reflection to which this 
volume gives rise is that which Mr, 
Henley once made upon Dickens. ‘‘ He 
developed into an artist in words. ... 
but his development was his own work, 
and it is a fact that should redound 
eternally to his honour that he began in 
newspaper English . . . . and wentonto 
becomean exemplar.” Mr. Kipling suffers, 
and must suffer, the penalty which awaits 
every writer who wins renown in youth 
and has henceforward to develop under 
the public’s eye. Because he has originality 
he will be continually making experiments 
in his art ; and whenever an experiment 
fails a dozen critics will arise in their seats 
and announce that this young author is 
deteriorating. ‘* Thus and thus,” they 
say, ‘‘is poetry written— 

‘ Thus Gods are made 
And who so makes them otherwise shall die.” 


We may take comfort in the thought 
that Mr. Kipling is the last man in the 
world to listen to them. 

‘*To set forth, as only art can, the 
beauty and the joy of living, the beauty 
and the blessedness of death, the glory of 
battle and adventure, the nobility of 
devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion 
even—the dignity of resistance, the 
sacred quality of patriotism.” This was 
Mr. Henley’s ambition, as he declares, 
when he selected and arranged the other 
day that capital book of verse for boys, 
Lyra Heroica ; and this, too, would seem to 
be the aim of his own poetry. It may 
stand as his artistic creed—his and Mr. 
Kipling’s. But while Mr. Kipling assails 
us with simple and even vulgar metres 
and dazzling crudities of speech, Mr. 
Henley’s versification is learned and 
elaborate, and his language charged with 
literary feeling. The Barrack Room Ballads 
are just doggerel in apotheosis, doggerel 
lifted out of its sphere by a touch of 
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genius. Zhe London Voluntaries are ripe 
and well-considered achievements in 
rhythm. Each poet loves the highly 


coloured word; but the word which Mr. 
Henley selects has taken its colour from a 
score of literary reminiscences. We find 
a similar love and use of colour in Mr. 
Stevenson’s prose, and might guess (were 
it not a matter of common knowledge) 
that Mr. Henley and Mr. Stevenson were 
friends and took counsel together in their 
youth— 
“ Dear Charles. .. . I like to think 

That in us three, Lewis and me and you, 

Is something of that gallant dream, 


Which old Dumas—the generous, the 
humane, 

The seven-and-seventy times to be for- 
given !— 

Dreamed for a blessing to the race, 

The immortal Musketeers.” 

Here indeed we have it. Mr. Henley 


loves life for the romance in it, and has a 
beautiful word for its romantic associa- 
tions. Mr. Kipling finds the East en- 
chanting, for instance, by right of having 
been born there ; Mr. Henley by right of 
having made acquaintance with it in the 
pages of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. 


His most characteristic excellence, 
however, among living poets is_ his 


handling of rhythm. In this he has been 
at once most daring and most successful. 

As far as can be seen he possesses no 
architectonic gift, no ability to plan out a 
great poem ; but he seems to have realised 
almost from the first the truth which so 
many great poets have taken a lifetime 
to discover—that rhythm is greater thar 
rhyme. If only Mr. Henley could make 
a poem as he can make a verse !—but the 
critic's business is to consider what's 
given him, not to speculate. Let us then 
be thankful for Mr. Henley’s gift of 
rhythm, for it is of the very highest. 
Other critics have quoted for their beauty 
as a picture the lines on dawn in Lon- 
don— 


“ And lo! the wizard hour, 
Whose shining silent sorcery hath such power ! 
Still, still the streets between their cancanets 
Of linking gold are avenues of sleep : 
But see how gable-ends and parapets 
In gradual beauty and significance 
Emerge! And did you hear 
That little twitter-and-cheep, 
Breaking inordinately loud and clear 
On this still, spectral, exquisite atmosphere ? 
’Tis a first nest at matins! And behold 
A rakehell cat—how furtive and a-cold ! 
A spent witch homing from some infamous 
dance— 
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Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a bit of shade ! 
And lo! a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romance), 
A sense of space and water, and thereby 

A lamp-lit bridge touching the troubled sky, 
And look, O look ! a tangle of silver gleams 
And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams, 
His dreams of a dead past that cannot die !” 





NORMAN GALE. 
From a photograph by E. H. Speight, Rugby. 


they are quoted here as an example of 
learned and brilliant versification; and 
the hurried reader has my full forgiveness 
if he breaks off reading this article here 
and now, and falls instead to scanning 
them and observing how skilfully the 
rhythms are inflected to obey the sense 
and diction. 


IIl. 


Mr. Henley is not the only poet who 
has eyes for the beauty of London. 
Indeed, the recognition of that beauty has 
extended far since the famous morning 
when Wordsworth stood on Westminster 
Bridge. We must in fairness recollect, 
of course, that London herself has been 
steadily improving her face meanwhile ; 
and though the poets would probably 
deny it with vehemence, their verses in 
praise of her are part of the same move- 
ment which has given her a council of 
zdiles in place of the old Metropolitan 
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Board of Works. We begin to be proud 
of our imperial city, and to think of her as 
something more than a shop to make our 
money in. But this growth of the civic 
spirit does not quite account for London's 
present popularity as a theme of song. 
Though Rossetti gave us a hint of her 
witchery, and James Thomson far more 
than a hint, I am afraid that we really 
learnt from foreigners (and Parisians 
especially) to unseal our eyes and behold 
the beauty of the gas-lit streets and 
rolling hansoms, of open squares and 
green intervals, of Waterloo Bridge and 
the river, with its sooty dumb-barges 
moving against incomparable sunsets. 
But nothing in the way of scenery 
escapes admiration in these days. To 
possess an appreciative eye for landscape, 
and follow in transports even the most 
usual operations of nature, is one of the 
harmless fads of the Victorian era; and 
your Cockney critic sheds tears of pure 
rapture whenever Richard Jefferies dis- 
covers a bird’s nest. The appearance of 
London town in poetry has not at all 
affected the celebration of rural delights. 
We reprint Herrick and Marvell and we 
run after first editions of Mr. Norman 
Gale’s A Country Muse. 1 know not 
whether Mr. Gale be country- or town- 
bred, though I guess the latter. And | 
hasten to add that your town-bred man 
may be the most artful of all interpreters 
of country delights, if only he approach 
this theme with artless curiosity and 
wonder. It was Isaac Walton, as Mr. 
Henley has reminded us, who sallied out 
with his fishing-rod from his hosiery shop 
in Fleet-street and brought home im- 
mortal prose from under the broad 
beech-tree by the ‘high honey-suckle 
hedge.” It is Robert Herrick, born in 
Cheapside, whose verses smell of the 
hay-field and the country garden as never 
did verses before or since. And if we 
take up these beautiful. volumes of 
Herrick and Marvell, lately issued by 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen,’ we shall 
find that a great part of the secret of 
these most notable celebrants of country 
life lay in the humour with which they 
observed its phenomena, as men who, 
knowing the court and city and having 
experience of the big world and big 
affairs, are half amused at their own eager 
interest in the building of a bird’s nest 
or the milking of a cow. Mr. Norman 
Gale inherits something of this Jacques- 
like spirit, as any one may see who opens 
his first volume at that delicious poem, 
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‘*To a nest of young thrushes”; but 
his love of woodland freedom and pastoral 
innocence is more than a childish and 
unreasoning impulse. He cultivates it 
consciously as a religion, and sings his 
creed to us. He has given the old re- 
frain of ‘* Return to innocence” a new 
and very beautiful setting: and _ the 
beauties of innocence he finds for us in 
the country life and the country home 
in **the green below, the blue above,” 
the corn-field, the orchard, the cress- 
lined brook, the pool where the village 
girls are bathing, the faces that await 
aman when, in the evening, he returns 
from his labour 


“ To find the children eager-eyed 
Expectant of my tread 
Bright little angels scantly robed 
In readiness for bed 


One more quotation I will have even if 
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ANDREW MARVELL. 


From The Poems of Andrew’ Marvell, “ The Muse's Library.” 
Lendon: Lawrence and Bullen 


I steal the space for it from some other 
poet on our list. There is a trick in 
Shakespeare’s two stanzas on Winter, 
beginning— 
“ When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail——” 


—that I had never seen quite successfully 
recaptured by any poet, until I came 
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across Mr. Gale’s lines on the 


subject :— 


same 


“ Bless me, what a scarlet nose, 

Comes with Robin home from school ! 

How his pilot-jacket shows 

Ghosts of snowballs on the wool ! 

Here are drifts beside the door, 

Flakes that melt on Laura’s face, 

Shameless hurricanes that roar 

Anger into every place ! 

Here's a splendid pavement-slide, 

Made by pourings from the jugs ; 

Even babies take a pride 

Helping with their china mugs ! 

Now’s the hour when chestnuts roast, 

Now for father’s promised ghost ! 

Children, Winters come anew— 

Love him, for he worships you ! 
Winter's come !” 





MALLOCK. 


W. H. 
From a photograph by Alexander Bassano 
IV 


**Yet,” says Mr. Le Gallienne in the pro- 
logueto his volume of “ English Poems,” — 
‘* Vet youngsters blush to sing an Eng- 
lish song!” I am afraid that the bulk of 
evidence just now goes against Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s assertion ; or, perhaps, we 
may say that the battle he himself had 
helped to fight was already won when he 
uttered this doleful cry. We have our 
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exotics, to be sure ; or rather, our young 
men who display extreme cleverness in 
raising small exotic plants from English 
soil. But the practice of this eccentric 
horticulture is a fad rather than a move- 
ment, and the plants grow to a very little 
height. I believe that Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s ‘‘ Silhouettes ” mark the extreme 
point up to which they can be trained, 
and that the fate of Mr. Symons's really 
brilliant talent depends on his willingness 
or unwillingness to outgrow these 
morbidezzas and minauderies of juvenile 
melancholy, and woo the Muse with 
something less of self-consciousness: 
Mr. Mallock also has too much humour 
to take the publication of his book of 
verses half as seriously as the critics do. 
But his joke is so subtle that he will, I am 
certain, allow us to slur its point, and 
for the benefit of ingenuous youth warn 
them against attempting to imitate it. I 
feela malicious pleasure, too, in pointing 
out to Mr. Symons (who loves to be ahead 
of the fashion) that to be morbid just 
now is to be sadly belated. Five years 
ago—two years ago—we were all dolor- 
ous, and given to addressing the world 
in terms of weary pessimism. But our 
disease is by this time as_ hopelessly 
antiquated as the Vapours. We seek 
now to let the fresh wind in upon our 
pages, and the Grace’s naked toe treads 
so hard upon the heels of satin slipper 
and varnished boot as to gall the wearers’ 
kibes. We begin to recognise that a 
constant quality of all the best of our 
English literature has been a large sense 
of the open air, and a cheerfulness— 
ranging from good-humoured stoicism to 
lyric rapture —such as the open air breeds. 
In Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ English Poems ” 
the air, if | may say so, seems a trifle too 
heavily scented—though with native 
blooms—to be quite English. But the 
best poets in their youth have cloyed us 
with sweetness; and Mr. Le Gallienne 
has plenty of time before him for diluting 
his honey. More than this—since the 
publication of the volume before me, his 
work has been steadily growing in 
strength. His subjects to-day have more 
weight, and his handling is more accom- 
plished. I can speak positively on this 
point, for Mr. Le Gallienne’s career was 
obviously worth watching from the first, 
and I have watched for his verses in the 
magazines and reviews, and studied them 
eagerly. Do any of my readers remember 
certain lines of his, ‘‘ The -Second Cruci- 
fixion,” which appeared in Zhe Speaker 
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some time in last January or February ? 
They began— 
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“ Loud mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ is crucified again ; 
Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. 


“T hear and to myself I smile, 
For Christ talks with me all the while. 


“ No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unwaking 
sleep, 
In vain shall Mary watch 
alone, 
In vain the 
vigil keep. 


Ls 





soldiers 


“Yet while they deem my 
Lord is dead, 

My eyes are on His shin- 
ing head. .. .” 


If not, let them buy 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s next 
volume. Let them buy 
it in any case, for the 


seal of the Muse is on all 
his work. 


V. 


Mr. Le Gallienne, al- 
most at the beginning of 
his career, gave us a 
clever and sympathetic 
‘** appreciation ""—that is 
the latest word, it seems 
—of George Meredith. 
And Mr. Meredith, one 
guesses, is the very man 
to rejoice in Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s growing strength 
of song ; not only because 
it has found nutriment in 
the study of his own 
methods, but because our 
great novelist’s heart is 
always with the young. 
That which he calls ‘‘ the 
cry of the conscience of 
Life rg 

“ Keep the young generations in hail, 

And bequeath them no tumbled horse.” 

-has been the note of all his recent 
writings, of ‘*One of Our Conquerors’ 
no less than of his latest small volume of 
verse. His own modest estimate of his 
poesy he condenses, I believe, in the 
phrase ‘ piping in a corner.” But the 
corner at any rate is sufficiently wide to 
include all hose who, living in close 





REMINDERS. 


communion with nature, have penetrated 
to the inner shrine of her beauty and 
learned her bravest lesson. Here is the 
summing-up of that lesson :-— 


“T promise not more, save that feasting will 
come 
To a mind and a body no longer inversed : 
The sense of large charity over the land ; 
Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the 
rough, 
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And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance 
meal 

Through the active machine : lean fare 

But it carries a sparkle !” 


And for the delights that nature will 
afford to spirit and senses so temperately 
at one with her, let us turn to that lovely 
poem, ‘* Night of Frost in May.” 


“With splendour of a silver day, 
A frosted night had opened May ; 
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And on that plumed and armoured night, 
As one close temple hove on wood, 

Its border leafage virgin white. 

Remote down air an owl hallooed. 

The black twig dropped without a twirl ; 
The bud in jewelled grasp was nipped ; 
The brown leaf cracked a scorching curl ; 
A crystal off the green leaf slipped. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


Across the track of rimy tan 

Some busy thread at whiles would shoot ; 
A limping minnow-rillet ran 

To hang upon an icy foot.” 


VI. 


The mass of us have to. thank 
Tennyson if we can see these wonders in 
field and woodland. He taught us, and 
we shall find it hard to acquiesce if poetry 
turn round at this point and retrace her 
steps towards the tame landscapes she 
was wandering in a hundred and odd 
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years ago. Yet this is what those critics 
predict who find significance and even 
the germs of a new poetic ‘‘ movement” 
in the sudden popularity of Mr. William 
Watson. I may aswell confess at once 
that I am one of the very few among Mr. 
Watson’s contemporaries who can claim 
no share at all in 
the ‘‘ discovery” of 
his genius; nor have 
I yet thrown my cap 
into the air over it. 
In 1880 no less a 
judge than Rossetti 
wrote of him in a 
letter to Mr. Hall 
Caine that ‘He 
goes right back to 
Keats with a little 
modification.” After 
reading ‘The 
Prince’s Quest,” on 
which this judgment 
was founded, I 
must humbly dis- 
sent ; but the ques- 
tion has lost its 
importance, since 
Mr. Watson has by 
this time evolved a 
style of his own, 
which is as_ unlike 
Keats’s as any style 
may be. Of his more 
recent verse I find 
Mr. Grant Allen 
writing, ‘‘ In its own 
kind, I venture to 
say, since Jn Memo- 
riam burst upon us, 
we have not heard 
from any new 
tongue quite so 
authentic a voice, so 
large and whole an 
utterance; we have 
not met anywhere with such close marks 
of kinship to the sanest work of the great 
English singers.” This does something 
less than justice to Matthew Arnold’s 
‘* Thyrsis,” written about a dozen years 
after the publication of /n Memoriam ; but 
up to a point we may agree with Mr. 
Grant Allen. The voice is ‘‘ authentic ” ; 
the utterance is “‘large and whole” ; if 
Mr. Watson has a message for our gener- 
ation, we may rest content he will deliver 
it perfectly. Only I am still in some 
doubt about this message, observing that 
his fame at this moment rests almost 
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entirely on a few graceful elegiacs upon 
a few dead poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Tennyson. I may be answered that the 
fame of Gray rests upon a scarcely 
broader base ; and will admit the example 
of Gray to prove that a poet may attain 
to the first, or almost the first rank, though 
his writings be very few in number, his 
thoughts far from original or deep, his 
sympathies far from warm or wide. But 
Gray had a rare sense of humour, and 
Mr. Watson has none, as he has been at 
pains to demonstrate to us in that very 
saddening caprice ‘‘ The Eloping Angels.” 
And Gray’s thought, if shallow enough, 
was exquisitely limpid; whereas Mr. 
Watson's is occasionally confused, as in 
the third line of his now famous memorial 
verse upon Tennyson— 


“ Carry the last great bard to his last bed—” 


where the antithesis is entirely illogical. 
A poet without either humour or wide 
sympathies or the gift of lyrical rapture 
must find it a stiff climb to the summit of 
Parnassus ; but if any man can be carried 
to the very top by careful workmanship, 
sobriety of feeling, an exquisite sense of 
the right word and a power of fusing 
poetical sequences unparalleled among 
living writers, Mr. William Watson is 
that man. It is hard to be fair to one’s 
own feelings in a few lines, and I feel 
with shame that the above remarks 
effectively dissemble a very sincere ad- 
miration. 


Vil. 


BuT it is possible that I should be very 
much more unfair if I allowed myself to 
write at length of the last two poets on 
our list. The public is now more or less 
accurately acquainted with Mr. Hosken’s 
history, and I have engaged to give some 
particulars of it in another place. Let 
it be confessed then that when first I saw 
Phaon and Sappho in a small privately- 
printed volume, I had doubts about its 
author’s capacity—doubts which (let me 
say) greater critics than I did not share. 
The poetic gift was there, but its strength 
and range did not seem satisfactorily 
asserted. An examination of a consider- 
able mass of Mr. Hosken’s verse in 
manuscript astonished me out of these 
doubts, and I now stand pledged to the 
opinion that here is a poet the world 


? 


must reckon with. For other reasons 
I must speak diffidently of O/d John 
and other Poems, Mr. T. E. Brown’s 
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verse and his first 
collection of lyrics. We all have our 
favourite writers, those who (fortuit- 
ously perhaps) have helped us at some 
crisis of our life, have spoken to us with 
peculiar appropriateness at the right 
moment, and for that reason sit cathe- 
drally enthroned in our affections. To 
explain why the author of Betsy Lee, 
Tommy Big-Eyes, and The Doctor, is more 
to me than any living poet—why to open 
a new book of his is one of the most 
exciting literary events that can befall me 
now in my twenty-ninth year—would 
take some time, and the explanation 
might poorly satisfy my audience. But 
to a few hearts, I am sure, this poet 
speaks more directly than any living 
writer. Having carefully read the 
opinions of some half-dozen reviewers on 
this new book of his I can only wonder. 
Either they or I must be crass beyond 
hope. And there let me leave the 
question to the public, with the recom- 
mendation that it read two poems in 
this new volume, Mater Dolorosa and 
Catherine Kinrade. \f it remain cold to 
these, then—I shall still preserve my own 
opinion, 
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HETHER tailor- 
7 ing suggested 
the merits of 
the tube to en- 
gineers as af- 
fording the 
highest degree 
of rigidity with 
agiven amount 
of material, or 
whether engin- 
) , eering sug- 
gested it to tailors, must be left to the 
investigation of the careful historian. 





One thing is certain, that as the superior 
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rigidity of the tube became generally 
recognised it was applied to every part 
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DRESS—THE TUBULAR SYSTEM. 
HOLIDAY. 


the Writer. 


of man’s dress with a consistency and 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

This article diffidently raises the ques- 
tion whether rigidity is really the quality 
most to be desired in a garment; but I 
fear I have already, in the closing words 
of the last sentence, betrayed symptoms of 
partisanship. I hasten to make amends 
by opening the subject from the point of 
view of the tubers or pipers (I am not 
sure by what name the advocates of the 
tube or stove-pipe system prefer to be 
known). 

Let us then begin by assuming that the 
tube or stove-pipe is the most beautiful 
form known to man, that his body 

and limbs ought to have been made 


in that form, and that their 
shortcomings ought to be 
rectified by art. Let us 


grant all this (the pipers them- 
selves can hardly ask for 
more), and let us first inquire 


whether this rectification is 
practicable. 
A glance at ae tailor’s 


fashion-book will show that 
an immaculate tube, a new 
stove-pipe without a dent, is 
the type set before us for imi- 
tation ; top-hat, collar, coat, 
cuffs, and trousers all testify to 
this ; they are all devised with 
this noble aim ; but, alas! 
“The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 
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How far is the realisation short of the 
ideal ? 

Here is a picture of a stove-pipe in its 
pristine purity of form (Fig. 1a), but we 
all know what it will come to after rough 
usage. Here is a drawing of a battered 


stove-pipe carefully, nay tenderly, studied 
The pathos of the 


from nature (Fig. 1b). 


From Riaturrichio 


subject is undeniable ; is there not some- 
thing even human about it? But I entreat 
the reader to control his emotion while 
we consider dispassionately its bearing on 
our present inquiry. For does not this 
picture of the battered stove-pipe, of the 
tube in its decay, present to us the type 
actually embodied in most male garments 
of this age ? 





Let us take the top-hat first as the most 
favourable instance (¢.e. from the point of 
view of the pipers) since it is constructed 
of fairly rigid material and is unaffected 
by movements of the body and limbs. 
Accident apart, a top-hat may for a con- 
siderable time retain a close resemblance 
to the prototype whose name it often 

bears; but an accident 

which would not affect a 

felt hat or a silk or velvet 

cap of a former period is 
fatal to the modern head- 

gear. The kick of a 

neighbour’s boot under the 

seat at theatre or concert, 
the pranks of children, the 
incautious passing under 
too low a doorway—any 
of these might destroy the 
symmetry of a modern 

‘ top-hat. While not ven- 
turing to call in question 
the grace of form or charm 
of colour exhibited in this 
article of apparel, must 
we not confess that its 
beauty is too frail and sen- 
sitive for a work-a-day 
world ? 

The collar and cuff stand 
on safer ground; their 
rigidity can be renewed at 
the wash; they can, | 
believe; be obtained of 
enamelled metal or cellu- 
loid, and altogether ex- 
hibit the tubular principle 
in its highest purity. But 
how small a fraction of 
the human frame do these 
cover ? There still remain 
the trunk and limbs whose 
coverings amount to nine- 
teen twentieths or more 
nearly ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the whole, and 
here the tubular system 
fails before the ineradic- 
able depravity of our fallen 
human nature, which wil 
bend its limbs and will not 

wear zinc. It is useless for tailors to 
draw gentlemen in trousers without a 
crease, it is useless for them to supply 
‘* trouser-stretchers ” to efface every night 
all evidence of their ever having clothed 
a human limb during the day ; so long as 
human limbs are formed on one principle 
and garments on another, the result will 
be failure. The perfect cylinders of the 
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fashion-books may be our ideal type, but 
the battered stove-pipe is our actual work- 
ing type. The tailors must find a Utopia of 
their own for their tubes; in this fallen 


world they are a failure—heaven be 
praised ! 
Let us now regard the subject not 


from the point of view of ‘‘ tubers” or 
‘* pipers,” but from that of rational beings. 
I would ask whether rigidity 
is desirable in dress at all, but 
that the question is scarcely 
fit for one rational being to 
ask another; and yet, since 
we all wear tubes of more or 
less rigidity, the evil must be 
encountered in some way, 
and so, in deference to the as- 
sumed good sense of my 
readers, I appeal to them with 
the question, Is not the tube 
the ugliest and most irrational 
form of dress that can be de- 
vised ? 

There is one vital funda- 
mental principle upon which 
all dress must be founded. 
Dress clothes the human 
frame, and must be formed to 
accord with that frame. If 
it restricts the free and healthy 
movement of the body and 
limbs it is bad practically. If 
it disfigures or distorts the 
human form it is bad artistic- 
ally. 

There are two ways in which 
dress may harmonise with the 
form it clothes. It may be f 
loose so that it 
over the limbs as drapery ; this 
is the classical type. Or it 
may fit the limbs closely ; this 
is the medieval type. The 
former of these is out of keep- 
ing with all our modern ways, 
perhaps with our northern 
climate ; but the latter is not 


rope, where for centuries it 

was universal, but is now 

adopted wherever convenience 

compels us to exercise our common sense. 
The tube exactly excludes both these 

sources of beauty. It is not full enough 

to take any folds of its own, but it is just 

full enough to miss all the lines of the 

figure ; and this dismal, tasteless, grace- 

less type of form has allied itself to 

an equally dismal, tasteless, lifeless 

type of colour. Black and dull grey 
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browns are alone admitted into man’s 
attire, and we have become so inured to 
this state of things that we regard it as 
normal, and fancy any infusion of grace 
or colour into our dress would be fan- 
tastic 1nd unbusiness-like, forgetting that 
there have been good men of business in 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, in the Nether- 
lands, &c., &c., who did not find dingy 
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suits of battered tubes essential to success 
in their mercantile pursuits ; forgetting 
that never till this century was so 
degraded a type of dress worn anywhere, 
and now only in ‘‘civilised” Europe, 
America, and their colonies. 

I was about to write ‘‘so barbarous a 
type of dress,” but checked myself in 
time, and I apologise to the barbarians 
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for having in thought com- 
pared them for a moment in 
the matter of dress to civil- 
ised nations where alone a 
group of men is always an ugly spectacle. 

On page 910 is a group of Italians from 
a fresco by Pinturicchio (Fig. 2). Many 
features in their costume appear fanciful 
to our eyes because they are not familiar, 
but the whole is full of grace and charm, 
and the colours (which, unfortunately, | 
cannot give here) are bright and pleasant 
to look on. 

By way of contrast on page gII is a 
translation of the same group into modern 
**battered tube” costume (Fig. 3), but 
the colour is needed to show the disease 
and death implied in the change. In the 
one the movements of the limbs are felt, 
they are clothed but not distorted by the 
garments, and the glow of life and health 
is there; in the other is nothing but 
gloom, darkness, and _ shapelessness. 
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Decomposition has set in. There is a 
something inside these hideous clothes : 
money-making machines, profit-grinding 
engines are there, but the spirit that lives 
and feels joy in life is gone. It would not 
be ‘‘ business-like” for our 
streets to glow with healthful 
colour. It would not conduce 
to money-making, so what can 
we want with it. A human spirit might pro- 
fit by fair and wholesome surroundings, but 
we have nothing to do with human spirits, 
we have only to do with ‘ business-like” 
profit-grinding engines. In this capacity 
we make our skies, our buildings, and our 
clothes grimy with coal and smoke, and 
all we want in our clothes is a colour so 
dingy that we can carry as much dirt on 
them as possible without showing it too 
conspicuously. 

To illustrate yet more clearly how guilty 
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we all are of distorting nature, I give on 
page g12 a sketch of a Greek statue, per- 
haps the most popularly known of its kind 
(Fig. 4), and the same figure in tubular 
dress, with every spark of grace crushed out 
of it (Fig. 5). There are people who think 
the divinely beautiful figure, as God made 
it, is ‘*shocking,” and that the pitiful 
caricature of it which we pro- 
duce is pure// May Heaven Fr 6 
forgive their blasphemy; but » 
some such idea must possess 
those who willingly allow the 
infinitely beautiful lines of the 
natural limbs to be disfigured 
by the battered stove-pipes 
which are the peculiar mark of 
nineteenth century civilisation. 
Happily there are many signs 
that we are awaking from this 
nightmare of black bulges and 
dents which is at present our 
substitute for the human form. 
We are not all profit-grinding 
engines, and many who are 
would willingly be something 
better and are the victims of a 
system. This system is totter- 
ing to its fall, and sooner or later life 
will be a brighter thing and will spon- 
taneously declare itself to be so in 
its externals; but, meantime, every 
change for the better is like a ray of 
hope which lightens the forward path and 
stimulates to further progress. And in 
the matter of dress practical necessity is 
beginning to undermine the rule of the 
battered stove-pipe. So inconvenient and 
unpractical is this ‘‘ business-like” form 
of dress that men are obliged to abandon 
it for any manly and healthy action. For 
riding, boating, cycling, golfing, &c., they 
drop it for some rational form, such as 
knickerbockers or knee-breeches, and 
already these forms have become so 
familiar to us that it would be easy for 
them gradually to supersede the old ones. 
To show the importance of the change 
and how easily our dress may be made 
rational and graceful without anything 
like masquerading in obsolete styles, | 
have sketched the Apollo clad in garments 
which any one might wear in the country 
now (Fig. 6). It is impossible to cover 
the limbs at all without losing something 
of that marvellous beauty and interest, 
the daily contemplation of which produced 





the matchless art of the Parthenon ; but 
at least these garments do not disfigure 
and distort, they are not an insult to the 
human frame. They might be improved ; 


the long hose of the Italian figures, for 
instance, which leave the wonderful 
articulation of the knee undisturbed 
are more graceful, but this dress is 
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simple, scarcely differs from forms in 
actual use, and expresses the movements 
of the body naturally. 

The rapid spread of these healthy forms 
gives some hope that the battered stove- 
pipe may have been crushed out of exist- 
ence before the opening of the twentieth 
century, and that in the next age a crowd 
of men in assemblies, in the street, or on 
the railway platform, may not be a repul- 
sive sight to cultivated eyes. 














LADY KILPATRICK. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Illustrated by WILFRID LAWSON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY KILPATRICK. 


Peestes had barely left the Conseltines 
half an hour when a message was brought 
to him in his pantry that Mr. Blake of 
Blake’s Hall would be glad to have the 
pleasure of a word with him. Blake, 
being ushered into the old man’s private 
room, immediately demanded whisky, 
and having been supplied, inquired of 
Peebles what was the news concerning 
Moya. 

‘*] met Larry as I was coming here. 
Sure, he’s like a madman, raving about 
the poor woman that must have been 
burned wid the mill, though sorra a chip 
of her bones or a rag of her dress have 
they found.” 

‘* They're no’ likely to find anything,’ 
said Peebles. ‘*] went straight to 
Desmond last night, and he was just in 
time to rescue her from the awfu’ death 
the villains had plotted for her.” 

‘*Glad am I to know it,” said Blake. 
** Are the bastes laid by the heels yet?” 

** No,” said Peebles, ‘‘ nor will they be, 
wi’ my guid will. Man, ’twad break my 
lord’s heart. His ain brither, Mr. Blake, 
his ain brither’s son. Na, na. They 
must be let gang, for the honour o’ the 
family, though it’s a hard lump to 
swallow, afid goes terribly against ma 
conscience, that twa such wretches should 
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be free while many a decent man’s in 
prison. But there’s just no help for it. 
And now, just tell me, Mr. Blake, are ye 
sober—sober enough, | mean, to know 
the value of what ye’re saying ?” 

‘* Sober, isit ?” cried Blake. ‘‘ Soberer 
than I’ve been this five and twenty years, 
bad luck to me!” 

‘*Then listen to me,” said Peebles. 
‘**T was you that married his lordship to 
Moya Macartney ?”’ 

‘**’T was so,”’ returned Blake. 

‘*And ye had really been ordained a 
clerk in holy orders before that time ?” 

‘*] had, under a false name.” 

‘* That makes no difference,” returned 
Peebles. ‘‘ Ye were a clergyman, ye ave 
a clergyman, and a clergyman ye'll die. 
Holy orders are indelible. 1 ken that 
much, though I’m no churchman mysel’. 
Noo, Moya’s safe, and it’s my intention, 
just’s soon as it can be done wi'oot 
chance of damage to my lord’s health, 
to brak’ the news to him, and Ill look to 
you to put all possible assistance in the 
way o’ proving your possession o’ the 
necessary power to perform a_ legal 
marriage.” 

‘*H’m!” said Blake, doubtfully. 

‘*And what the de’il d’ye mean by 
‘h’m’?” asked Peebles. 

“Ye’re talking mighty 


aisy,” said 


Blake, ‘‘o’ my givin’ up the only means 
of livelihood I’ve had these years past.” 
repeated 


‘“Means of livelihood!” 
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Peebles. 
What has this question to do wi’ your 
means of livelihood ?” 

** Just the blackmail that Dick Consel- 
tine has paid me to hould me tongue,” 
replied Blake, with a beautiful candour. 


‘“Ve’re doited, man alive! 


” 


‘*That’s all over now,” said Peebles. 
‘* He kens that Moya’s alive, and he kens 
that 7 ken it. Eh, Patrick Blake,” he 
continued, shaking his head reproachfully 
at the burly figure opposite him, ‘‘ ye’ve 
been asad scoun’rel in your time, I doubt. 
But ye helped to save that puir lass’s 
life, and I'll no be hardon ye. What can 
be dune for ye in reason shall be dune. 
Maybe the wages o’ honesty won’t amount 
to as much as the wages o’ sin, but ye'll 
hae a clearer conscience to mak’ up the 
balance. I can promise naething, but 
I'll speak to Desmond and my lord for ye. 
I'm thinking ye’d be best oot o’ the 
country. Five hundred pounds and a 
passage to America wad suit ye fine.” 

‘* Emigration!” said Blake. ‘*’Twas 
that Dick Conseltine was advising the 
other day. Faix, ye’re all in a moighty 
hurry to get rid o’ poor ould Pat Blake. 
Well, Peebles, I'll thrust ye. I’ve always 
found ye square and honest, and I like 
the boy. I'd rather see him with the title 
than that ape cub o’ Dick Conseltine’s, 
any day o’ the year. As for the help I 
can give ye, well—there’s me loicense to 
prache, marry, and bury, signed by the 
Bishop right enough, and granted to Ryan 
O’Connor, of Maynooth College. I’ve 
got it at home at Blake’s Hall to this 
day, and faith, if that’s not enough, | 
can find a score o’ people at my old cure 
who'll remember me and swear to my 
identity.” 

At this moment he was interrupted by 
arap at the pantry door, and a servant 
announced that Peebles was needed in my 
lord’s chamber. 

‘*Wait here,” said the old man to 
Blake. ‘‘ I'll not be long.” 

Peebles mounted the stairs and found 
Kilpatrick seated at the open window of 
his room. He gave some commonplace 
instructions which could quite easily have 
been fulfilled by any other servant in the 
house. Peebles, who knew his master’s 
mind as though he had made him, obeyed 


the orders, and stood at his elbow 
silently. 

‘*Well, Peebles, well?” asked Kil- 
patrick. 


‘* Well, my lord?” said Peebles. 
‘* What are you waiting for?” 
‘* For your lordship’s orders.” 
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Kilpatrick sat twisting his fingers in a 
nervous silence for a second or two, and 
then abruptly asked, 

‘*Where’s Desmond ? I suppose you’ve 
seen him lately.” 

‘* Ay!” said Peebles, ‘‘1I saw him last 
night.” 

‘*And what had the young scamp to 
say for himself? Still on the high horse, 
I suppose? When does he propose to 
honour my house with his presence 
again?” 

‘* God forgi’e ye,” said Peebles, shaking 
his head at his master with a mournful 
reproof. ‘**Still on his high horse,’ 
quotha! ‘Tis you that are walking wi’ 
the bare feet o’ conscience in the mire 
o’ repentance, gin but your silly pride wad 
but let ye own till it.” 

Kilpatrick tried to look angrily at the 
old man, but the continued slow shake of 
Peebles’ head and the calm penetration 
of the eyes that dwelt on his cowed him. 

‘**T ask you, Peebles,” he cried suddenly, 
‘*is not my position a hard one?” 

‘*Sair hard,” said Peebles; ‘‘but ye 
made it yoursel’, and ye hae nae right to 
grumble.” 

‘*It’s harder than I deserve,” said 
Kilpatrick. ‘‘If—if it was the—the just 
measure of punishment for—for that silly 
indiscretion of years ago, | should not 
complain, but y 

‘*Man!” said Peebles, ‘‘ ye just gang 
beyond my patience. ‘Just measure o’ 
punishment.’ ‘Too hard.’ I wonder ye 
hae the impudence to sit in that chair-r 
and talk to me that knows the circum- 
stances !” 

‘*Hold your tongue, confound you!” 
said his master. 

‘‘That will I na,” returned Peebles, 
‘* till, as your speeritual weelwisher and 
your carnal servant, I hae dune my best 
to purge your hairt o’ the black vanity ye 
cherish.” 

‘*Go to the devil, you canting old 
scoundrel !"’ screamed Kilpatrick. 

‘* After your lordship,” said Peebles 
suavely, and flowed on before the angry 
old gentleman could stop him. ‘‘ Ye say 
your lot’sa hard one? Ye complain that 
Providence is punishing you too severely ? 
Man, ye are just like a spoiled child, that 
sets a house afire in his wantonness, and 
then thinks he’s badly treated because he 
gets his knuckles rapped. Your lot a 
hard one! What about the lot o’ the in- 
nocent lass that trusted ye, and that ye 
ruined and slew? What about the bright, 
bonny lad that God put it into his mither’s 
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hairt to send here t’ye, that should hae 
been a sound o’ pace in your ears, a light 
unto your eyes, a sermon to your under- 
standing, ilka day this auchteen years 
bygone? What aboot his shame and 
anguish, his loss of respect and belief in 
all his kind because you, the one man he 
loved and trusted maist, turned to base 
metal in his sight? And ye are hairdly 
treated! Gin ye had your deserts, Henry 
Conseltine Lord Kilpatrick, ye’d be on 
the treadmill at this minute! There’s 
many an honester man than you that’s 
praying God this minute for bread and 
water to stay his carnal pangs, while ye 
sit here full o’ meat and puffed out wi’ 
idleness! Ill-treated! Ma certie!” cried 
the old man, with a fall from an almost 
biblical solemnity of phrase to latter-day 
colloquialism which would have seemed 
ludicrous to any third person, “ ye’re 
no blate! Perhaps ye'd like a step up in 
the peerage for havin’ ruined an honest 
lassie and broken a puir lad’s hairt ?” 

‘‘Upon my soul,” said Kilpatrick, 
twisting in his chair, ‘‘ I don’t know why 
I stand your infernal impudence !” 

‘‘For the same_ reason,” returned 
Peebles, ‘‘that you stand the infernal 
impudence o’ your ain conscience. Ye’ve 
been trying to drug and bully that 
into quiet a’ these years, and ye’ve no 
succeeded yet, nor e’er will, sae long as 
I’m alive. Ye ask,” he continued, ‘if 
Desmond's on his high horse yet? Ay is 
he—on a higher horse than ever.” 

‘What d’you mean?” asked Kil- 
patrick. 

‘** Circumstances have come to light this 
last day or twa,” said Peebles, ‘‘ that put 
a new complexion on a’ this business.” 

*“What circumstances?” asked his 
lordship, wonderingly. 

‘* Strange circumstances,” said Peebles. 
‘** I’ve news for ye that'll mak’ your ears 
to tingle, I’m thinking.” 

**Curse you!” cried the old man. 
**Can’t you speak out, instead of jibbering 
and jabbering in this fashion, you old 
death’s head !”’ 

‘**Ye're a foul-mouthed person, Lord 
Kilpatrick !” said Peebles. ‘‘ But let that 
flea stick i’ the wall. I’ve news for ye 
that it will tak’ courage to listen to.” 

** Man alive!” cried Kilpatrick. ‘‘ For 
the love of heaven don’t waste your time 
and my patience in this fashion! What 
is your news ?” 

** Just this, ” said the old man, slowly 
and deliberafely. ‘‘ The marriage with 
Mova Macartney, that ye believed to be a 
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sham marriage—the muir shame to ye for 
it—was not a sham at all, but as guid a 
marriage as was ever made between man 
and maid on this airth, and as binding.” 

Kilpatrick stared at him like one dis- 
traught, breathing heavily, and grasping 
the side pieces of his armchair with 
twitching fingers. 

***Tis sooth I’m tellin’ ye,” resumed 
Peebles. ‘‘ Blake was in holy orders, 
had been deprived o: his cure, that he'd 
accepted under a fause name, but he’d 
ne’er been disfrocked. Desmond is your 
lawfully begotten son, your heir!” 

Kilpatrick’s reception of this astounding 
news fairly astonished the old man. 
After the first dumbfoundering effect of 
the communication had passed, Kilpatrick 
sprang from his chair, his face flushed, 
his eyes glittering. 

‘‘Isit true? Is it true?” 

‘* True as death,” responded Peebles. 

‘*Where is he?” cried the old man. 
‘*For God’s sake, Peebles, bring him 
here! Let me see him!” 

His face darkened with a sudden 
expression of doubt. 

** Peebles,” he cried, brokenly, ‘‘ you're 
not playing with me? You're not deceiv- 
ing me? I’ve been a good master to 
you these years past, you couldn’t—you 
wouldn’t——” 

‘“God forbid!” said Peebles. 
gospel truth.” 

‘** But,” asked Kilpatrick, ‘‘ why has 
Blake been silent all these years ?” 

‘* Because,” said Peebles, ‘‘ Richard 
Conseltine has made it worth his while.” 

‘“*By heaven!” cried the old lord. 
‘Tl break every bone in the accursed 
traitor’s skin! Peebles! you don’t know 
what I’ve suffered all these years. Even 
from you I’ve hidden my miseries. I’ve 
looked at Desmond, standing side by side 
with that ugly cub of Dick’s, and ground 
my teeth to think that I couldn’t leave the 
title to him! God bless you, Peebles- 
God bless you for the news! Fore Gad! 
I shall go mad with joy! Peebles, I'll 
double your wages if you'll get the boy 
here in an hour from now! What are 
you standing glowering there for? Run, 
you old rascal, run, and bring Desmond 
to me! My eyes are hungry for him. 
I'll acknowledge him before the world. 
He shall marry Dulcie before the week's 
out, and I'll live to nurse my grandson 
yet! Dick's face will be a sight to see 
when he knows that I know this.” 

Peebles did not move. He _ was 
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once breaking to Kilpatrick the news that 
the wife he deemed dead was living. 

‘*Desmond shall do that,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Ay! Desmond shall do that. 
*Twill come better from him. My lord’s 
heart will be softened. "Twill be less of 
a shock than if I tauld him. Ay !—Ay!” 
he said aloud, as Kilpatrick impatiently 
bade him begone and fetch Desmond. 
‘*He shall be here inside of an hour, my 
lord.” 

‘*God bless you, old friend,” said his 
lordship, shaking hands’ with him. 
**You’re a d d pragmatical old puri- 
tan, but you’ve taken ten years off my age 
to-day.” 

Peebles descended to the pantry, where 
he found Blake still in intimate converse 
with the whisky bottle. 

‘*Mr. Blake, wad ye do my lord and 
me a service ?” 

“By my troth I 
Blake. 

Peebles called a groom and bade him 
prepare the carriage. 

‘IT want ye, Mr. Blake, to drive to 





will, thin,” said 


Maguire’s cottage. There you'll find 
Moya Macartney. Tell her she must 
come with you. Then drive on to 


Doolan’s Farm, and pick up Desmond. 
Bring them both here and I'll have a boy 
posted in the road to warn me that ye’re 
coming.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MOVING BOG. 


In a state of mind bordering as closely 
on frenzy as was possible in so very cold 
and calculating a nature, Conseltine made 
his way to the neighbouring village of 
Cordale, where, in a disreputable inn 
bearing the pretentious title of ‘‘ Hotel,” 
his famulus Feagus was waiting the issue 
of events. He found the worthy seated 
in a parlour leading off the main chamber 
or taproom playing cards with the land- 
lord, a truculent-looking ruffian in his 
shirt sleeves. 

As Conseltine entered Feagus looked 
up with a grin, but seeing at a glance from 
the expression of Conseltine’s face that 
something unusual had occurred, he 
threw down his cards and rose to his 
feet. 

‘*Business before pleasure, Pat Lin- 
ney,” he said. ‘‘ Here is a client, good 
luck to him! Will ye be sated, Mr. 
Conseltine ?” 
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“No, no,” was the reply. ‘*‘ Come 
out into the fresh air—this place is 


stifling "—as indeed it was from the com- 
bined effects of bad ventilation, bad 
tobacco, and bad whisky. 

‘*What’s the matter now?” sharply 
demanded the lawyer, as they stood 
together in the open street. An “Irish 
mist ” was falling from skies dark with 
heavy clouds, and the prospect all around 
the few miserable huts which constituted 
the village was miserable in the extreme. 

In a few hurried words Conseltine 
recounted the facts of his interview with 
Peebles. 

** So that’s it, is it?” cried the lawyer, 
scowling savagely. ‘‘ If I’d been in your 
place, I’d have coaxed the old villain into 
some convanient corner and knocked him 
on the head.” 

** Nonsense !” said Conseltine. 

‘*Nonsense, ye call it?” snapped 
Feagus, showing his teeth like a savage 
dog about to bite. ‘‘ When you're 
cooling your heels in gaol ye’ll pipe to a 
different tune.” 

** And you?” 

‘* Don’t couple my name with yours in 
that connection, Conseltine! I forbid ye! 
My hands are clane, and the only thing 
on my conscience is that I didn’t inform 
against ye!” 

Conseltine’s face was livid with anger 
as the other continued : 

** And it’s nice of ye to bring me out 
into the wet to talk with me, as if I wasn’t 
a dacent man except for my dalings with 
the likes of you. I'm tired of doin’ darty 
work for one that hadn’t the brains of a 
brent-goose or the pluck of a louse! | 
am, sir! How will ye get out of it all, tell 
me that ?” 

** We sink or swim together,” answered 
Conseltine. ‘‘I didn’t come here to 
listen to abuse. I want your advice.” 

‘** Then come in to the fireside,” snarled 
Feagus, moving towards the inn. 

** No; can’t you understand that some- 
thing must be done at once? That old fool 
is against us, so is Blake, and when Des- 
mond Macartney hears that we're con- 
cerned in his mother’s death, he’ll never 
rest till he’s hunted us down. Come 
away with me to Blake’s at once, and see 
what can be done with Aim.” 

For some time Feagus was obdurate, 
but at last he listened to his companion’s 
arguments and agreed to accompany him 
to Blake's Hall. The way thither led by 
a track across the open moor or ‘‘ moun- 
tain,” and after refreshing himself with 
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one stiff tumbler of ‘‘potheen” at the 
inn, Feagus followed Conseltine through 
the drizzling rain. 

A dreary day, a dreary prospect. The 
ground was covered with a soft soaked 
blanket of mud, moss, and heather, and 
low grey vapours were trailing on every 
side across the rain-soaked hills. Not 
one ray of sunlight broke the gloom, but 
far away to seaward moved a white mass 
like smoke, ever shifting and changing. 
The air was strangely still, for the rain 
was too thin and mist-like to produce 
the slightest sound. 

It was a miserable walk of four Irish 
miles from the village of Cordale to the 
valley inhabited by Blake. The two men 
hastened along in gloomy silence until 
they had covered half the distance. Then 
Feagus paused with an oath, and looked 
fiercely into the pale determined face of 
his companion. 

‘‘I'm a fool to follow ye!” he cried. 
‘*I’d be a wiser man if I took the car to 
Sligo, and left ye alone to fight the devils 
ye’ve raised!” 

**T tell you that we stand or fall to- 
gether!” said Conseltine. 

‘*That’s a lie! If I was an accessory 
before the fact, I can plade insufficiency 
of motive, and turn Queen’s evidence! 
What d’ye say to “hat now ?”’ 

Conseltine’s face went a shade whiter, 
and its expression a shade uglier, as he 
glanced down at Feagus, and then sur- 
veyed the gloomy prospect surrounding 
him. For the moment his impulse was 
to spring upon his accomplice and strangle 
him then and there, but Feagus, though 
small, was wiry and fierce as a wild cat, 
and would have taken a good deal of 
killing. Momentary as the impulse was, 
it expressed itself clearly in his counten- 
ance, and was at once understood and 
appreciated by Feagus, who said with a 
spiteful and savage grin, 

‘*Wouldn’t ye like to get rid of me 
now, as ye got rid of poor Moya Macart- 
ney? So l’mathorn in your side, Dick 
Conseltine? By the powers! I'll be a 
bigger thorn yet, if ye don’t mind what 
ye’re after!” 

‘*You’re drunk,” returned Conseltine, 
‘and you talk like a child. Come 
along!” 

And he walked slowly on. 

‘© A child am I, and drunk?” muttered 
Feagus, irresolute whether to follow or 
turn back. ‘Well, I’m neither too 
young nor téo drunk to guess what game 
you're after, my fine gintleman. If I’m 
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not before ye, ’tis you that will be blowing 
the gaff and denouncing me, to save your 
own skin. Sol won't lave ye yet awhile, 
I’m thinking !” 

So he followed Conseltine at a short 
distance, grumbling and cursing at every 
footstep of the way. From time to time 
Conseltine glanced back, to assure himself 
that Feagus was following. 

At last, soaked to the skin and splashed 
with mud, they came in view of Blake’s 
Hall. By this time the rain had almost 
ceased, but above the heights which rose 
seaward, beyond the flat valley in which 
the Hall lay, a great mass of vaporous 
tumuli, black and ominous, hung. like a 
pall. Between this mass and the hill 
summits was a white .space filled with 
smoke-like vapour, with gleams _ of 
shimmering silver. The silence had 
grown deeper, but when the slightest 
sound arose it travelled with startling 
distinctness for miles. Here and there 
between the valley and the hills were 
scattered cottages, light patches of green 
pasture, and clumps of woodland. From 
these, at intervals, came the lowing of 
cattle, the crowing of a cock, the cry of 
a solitary human voice, each and all of 
which seemed to make the silence more 
intense. 

Down to the cottage, or hall, went the 
two men, only to find that they had come 
upon a useless errand. The door stood 
open, but when they entered there was 
no sign of anybody within. Tired with 
his long walk, Feagus threw himself on 
a stool, and lighting his pipe, began 
smoking furiously, while Conseltine, 
returning to the door, searched the pros- 
pect in vain for any trace of the man he 
sought. 

A hundred. yards from the threshold 
ran the river, a narrow and shallow 
stream in ordinary weather, but now 
broadened and deepened by the rain. It 
was boiling along at lightning speed, 
stained deep brown by the clay and peat 
of the moorlands whence it flowed. The 
stepping stones at the ford, by which one 
gained the road to Castle Kilpatrick, 
were covered, and to cross at all a man 
would have had to wade nearly waist- 
deep, at the risk of being carried away by 
the current. 

Like a man lost in thought, Conseltine 
walked over to the bank, and stood look- 
ing at the water. His mind was in as 
great a tumult as the raging stream. All 
his plans had failed, the whole world 
seemed leagued against him, and he was 
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now full of a nameless dread—a horror of 
discovery, of punishment, and of the 
accompanying shame. Recent events had 
developed everything that was harsh and 
savage in his nature. He had passed 
from one crime to another, till the blackest 
of all crimes cast its shadow on his soul : 
not that he felt any pity for the victim of 
his evil deed,—his dominant feeling was 





one of fierce rage that the deed had been 


done in vain. How to act now he knew 
not. His only hope was in the silence of 
Peebles, whose regard for the honour of 
the family he well knew. His greatest 
fear was of Desmond, should the squireen 
learn that his mother had been foully done 
to death. 

He stood so long there brooding that 
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Feagus grew impatient, he came to the 
door to look after him. 

** What the divil are ye doing there?” 
shouted the lawyer. 

Conseltine looked round and made no 
reply. At that moment a strange sound, 
like the faint shock of an earthquake, 
came from the distant hills. Both men 
instinctively glanced thither, and saw, 
stretching from 
the black mass 
or pall of cloud 
behind the hill- 
tops, a silhouette 
of solid black in 
the form of an 
enormous water- 
spout, its apex 
in the clouds, 
its base hidden 
somewhere in the 
unseen ocean. 
Even as_ they 
gazed it burst, 
and for a mo- 
ment it seemed 
as if midnight 
had come, the 
whole skies being 
wrapt in black- 
ness and the rain 
falling in a del- 
uge, lashing the 


ground. 
** Powers of 
heaven!” cried 


Feagus, clinging 
to the linte] of 
the open door, 
and feeling for 
the first time in 
his life a ghastly 
sense of fear. 
Before he could 
realise his own 
dread Conseltine 
stood by him, 
panting for 
breath. 

‘**Look  yon- 
der!” Conseltine 
gasped, gripping 
his companion by the arm, and pointing 
up the mountains. 

Light now broke from the clouds, glow- 
ing light with livid rays, and it fell full on a 
green stretch of bog-land covering the 
mountain-side. The mountain itself seemed 
rocking as if with earthquake, and simul- 
taneously the bog itself, like thick and slimy 
lava, seemed to be moving downward. 
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‘*Holy saints defend us!” cried 
Feagus. 

As he spoke, the sound of human cries 
came from the distance, and figures were 
seen wildly moving to and fro. A white 
cottage of stone rocked, crumbled like 
sugar in water, and disappedred from 
sight, washed over by the moving 
earth. 

Tempest on sea and earthquake are 
dreadful enough, but there is no pheno- 
menon more portentous than that of the 
moving bog, when the very earth seems 
to become liquid lava, shifting and 
changing, obliterating landmarks, and 
swallowing up whatever stands in the 
way of its fatal course. Such was the 
phenomenon the two men were now 
contemplating—a whole hillside shifting 
from its place and moving downward like 
a great, slow, ever-broadening stream, 
engulfing rocks, trees, and human 
dwellings, bearing fragments of these in 
its course, urging stones and rocks along 
like a rivér in full flood, now halting and 
pausing to destroy obstacles, again rolling 
relentlessly on. 

In the present case it was fed with the 
rain of a thousand torrents, which gushed 
along with it and hastened it along. 

Louder and shriller cries soon broke 
upon the air, and groups of men, women 
and children were-seen flying down to the 
valley, some driving before them cattle as 
terror-stricken as themselves, many bear- 
ing blankets, bedding and domestic 
utensils, all moaning and shrieking in 
fear. Very slowly, but surely and terribly, 
the bog swept behind them, devouring and 
destroying, yet now and then, asif in 
caprice, leaving some dwelling or clumps 
of trees untouched, like an island in a 
slimy moving pool. 

As emotion spreads from one to another 
in a crowd of living beings, so does 
trouble grow by some elemental sympathy 
of nature among inanimate things. The 
terror and the tumult of the scene we are 
describing seemed to communicate itself 
to the whole landscape. The very river, 
flowing from the opposite direction and 
winding away seaward by the base of the 
mountains, seemed to boil up ominously 
surging tumultuously along. A mile away 
there was a wooden bridge, over which 
many of the panic-stricken peasants had 
now crossed, gaining the open vale 
beyond. Suddenly, the supports of this 
bridge yielded to the fury of the waters ; 
the bridge, covered with sheep and cattle, 
with men and women about to follow, 


tottered, yielded, and was swept away 
with its load. 

All this time Feagus and Conseltine 
had stood fascinated, forgetful of them- 
selves in the extraordinary scene they 
were contemplating; but now, as the 
excitement culminated, they realised their 
own danger. 

‘““We must get out of this!” cried 
Feagus. ‘‘If we don’t cross the ford we'll 
be buried alive !” 

He flew rather than ran towards the 
river, and reached the place of crossing 
only to stand in abject terror above a 
boiling torrent. 

‘*Saints save us!” he groaned. ‘‘ No 
man can cross here.” 

He turned trembling, and saw Con- 
seltine standing by his side, pale but 
comparatively calm. 

‘* What’s to be done ?” gasped Feagus. 

Conseltine smiled grimly. 

‘* Plunge in, man, wade to the other 
side, or swimto it! It’s not twenty yards 
from bank to bank.” 

‘*] should drown!” cried the lawyer. 

‘* Better that than live to betray the man 
who has fed and kept you so many years ! 
You talked of turning Queen’s evidence— 
go and do it!” 

Feagus recoiled. 

‘*T didn’t mane it, Conseltine—’twas 
only my little joke. For God’s sake, tell 
me what’s to be done!” 

‘*T neither know nor care,” returned 
the other. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s God’s vengeance 
upon us for what we’ve done. Are you 
afraid to die?” 

Without replying, Feagus looked round 
in despair. The whole mountain-side 
seemed now descending on that portion 
of the valley where he stood, while the 
river wound round and round between 
Blake’s Hall and the open moor by which 
they had gained the lonely vale. There 
was only one way of escape—to gain the 
opposite bank of the river. 

‘* Tell me this : if we escape out of this 
alive, do you mean to stand by me or to 
turn against me?” 

‘“*To stand by ye, to stand by ye!” 
cried Feagus. 

‘*Then strip off your coat and follow 
me!” said Conseltine. ‘‘I’m_ going 
across. If the water takes me off my 
feet I shall swim to the point below 
yonder, the current swirls that way, and 
it’s shallow close to the bank—you'’d 
better come, it’s your only chance.” 

Suiting the action to the word Consel- 
tine took off his outer garments and 
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stood in trousers and shirt-sleeves, then 
stooping down he unlaced his mud-clogged 
boots and threw them off. Trembling 
with fear, Feagus followed his example. 

Conseltine crept down to the water's 
edge, and leaning forward tried the depth 
with a heavy blackthorn stick which he 
carried. 

‘*We can do it,” he said. ‘* Mind you 
stand firm against the current, or you're a 
dead man!” 

Feagus groaned and prayed. All his 
natural courage had deserted him, and he 
looked an abject picture of human 
wretchedness. 

‘*Stop a minute!” he cried. ‘I’m out 
o’ breath!” 

‘“*Stop, if you please,” returned 
Conseltine contemptuously. ‘I’m going 
across !” 

Then steadying himself for the struggle, 
and using his stick as a partial support, he 
stepped into the stream, and in a moment 
was fighting with the current. With slow 
strong strides he moved from the bank, 
his feet set upon the slippery bottom. 
For several yards the water reached no 
higher than his knees, but gradually 
deepened ; it at last surged wildly to his 
hips ; but he was a tall man of unusual 
strength, and nature favoured him. For 
a few moments, as he stood in mid- 
stream, it seemed as if he must be swept 
away, but facing the current and leaning 
forward, he held his own; then, putting 
out all his strength, he leapt rather than 
walked until he gained the shallower 
water on the further side. He had passed 
safely, and stood soaked and dripping 
but secure upon the further bank. 

Feagus, who had watched his progress 
with wondering eyes, but with an 
increasing sense of hope, still stood 
crouching by the riverside. 

‘“*Come!” cried Conseltine waving his 
stick and laughing. ‘‘It’s easier than I 
thought !” 

‘* Your staff! Throw me your staff!” 
shrieked Feagus, and glancing round he 
saw the bog descending like an avalanche 
towards Blake’s Hall. Then an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon took place. The 
bog meeting the river just where the 
bridge had fallen, blocked it like an 
enormous dam and then crawled like a 
monster over it. The result was instan- 
taneous. The river, arrested in its 
course, began to swell up, deepen, and 
push backward in itself. There was not 
a moment to be lost if it was to be 
crossed again. 


‘Throw me your staff, for the love of 
God!” cried Feagus. 

Conseltine hesitated for a moment, then 
cast the stick across the flood with all his 
might, it fell close to Feagus, who gripped 
it eagerly, and then, with a cry, plunged 
forward into the water. His progress at 
first was comparatively easy, but as the 
water deepened, it became more and more 
difficult to keep his foothold. With face 
set hard and eyes protruding he struggled 
on. 

After watching him for a moment, 
Conseltine ran from the bank, followed 
the side of the stream, and stood on the 
point of land of which he had spoken, 
some forty yards below. Standing there 
he waited for results. 

Straining every nerve, and praying 
aloud, the lawyer reached the middle of 
the stream, and paused for a moment 
gasping for breath. Then the roar of 
the flood, and the rush of water and 
wind seemed to blind and confuse him, 
and he seemed giving way. But with 
a mighty effort he kept his feet, and 
even then all might have gone well 
with him but for an accidental impedi- 
ment—the half submerged trunk of a 
tree which, rolling over and over, 
struck the staff from his hands and 
took him off his feet. With a shriek he 
was swept headlong into the flood and 
disappeared. 

Only for afew moments ; then, haggard 
and ghastly, his head re-emerged, drifting 
towards the point where Conseltine stood. 
A good swimmer, he struck boldly out, 
and was helped by the current. All he was 
conscious of was the rushing water around 
him and the figure of Conseltine coming 
nearer and nearer. 

As Conseltine had explained, the current 
swept right to the point, close to which 
there was some shallow water. Strong 
and wiry as a terrier, Feagus made his 
way thither, fighting for his life. He was 
close to the point, his feet touched solid 
ground, and he could see Conseltine close 
to him, looking calmly down, when his 
force failed him, and he was whirled round 
like a straw. 

‘* Save me!” he shrieked, reaching out 
his hands. 

By bending forward and gripping the 
hands so outstretched Conseltine, with 
little or no danger to himself, could have 
drawn him on the solid ground, but instead 
of so doing, he looked at the miserable man 
and made no effort to assist him. The 
opportunity of the moment passed, and 
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with a shriek of despair Feagus was swept 
away. 


Pale as death, Conseltine watched him 
until he disappeared altogether, and then, 
pale as a spectre, walked up the riverside. 
He was safe now, and the only man who 
could denounce him and bring any certain 
proof of his guilt was silenced for ever. 

‘*The drunken fool!” he muttered. 
‘* That threat has cost him his life. Had 
he lived, he would have done what he 
threatened to do— so he’s better where he 
is!” 

He looked back across the river. Blake’s 
Hall stood untouched, but all around it was 
the dark mass of the moving bog still 
creeping across the vale. Where the bridge 
had fallen a great lake of water fed by the 
river was spreading and spreading. The 
rain still fell heavily, adding to the general 
desolation. 

He turned and hastened till he reached 
the road leading to the village and castle 
of Kilpatrick. As he strode along he 
passed numbers of men, women and 
children hurrying in the same direction, but 
he spoke to none and was heeded by none 
until he was close upon the village, when 
he came face to face with his son. 

‘* Father!” cried Richard, aghast at the 
wild figure before him. ‘‘ I’ve been look- 
ing for you everywhere. What has 
happened ?” 

In a few brief words Conseltine related 
what had occurred,—the search for Blake, 
the strong convulsion of nature, his own 
escape, and the death of Feagus. Then 
Richard, on his side, had something to tell 
which made Conseltine sick with rage and 
dread. 

What that something was will be learned 
in the sequel. The result of the conver- 
sation was that father and son made no 
attempt to return to Kilpatrick Castle, but 
within a few hours of their meeting had 
gained the nearest railway station and 
were on their way to Dublin. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH LORD KILPATRICK NAMES HIS 
HEIR. 


Ir was not till Blake was half-way on 
the road to Maguire’s cottage that the 
personal significance to himself of the 
errand with which Peebles had entrusted 
him dawned ufon him. His first impulse 


was to call to the coachman to return to 
the castle, and to request Peebles to find 
another messenger. 

‘* By the holy, but ’tis a fine business I’m 
in for—a two mile ride with Moya 
Macartney and Desmond ; and ’tis a com- 
fortable quarter of an hour I'll be after 
having!” 

His habitual recklessness prevailed how- 
ever aided by the thoughtthat, as the bear- 
er of the message of peace he might have 
a better chance of pardon for past pecca- 
dilloes. He arrived at Maguire’s cottage, 
which had a lonely and deserted aspect, in 
the bright midday sunshine. No curl of 
smoke from the chimney announced the 
presence of an occupant, and the door was 
fast shut. It opened at his knock, and 
disclosed Moya. 

‘God save all here!” said Blake, with 
his customary swagger rather broadened. 

‘*‘Amen to that, Patrick Blake,” said 
Moya, calmly, ‘‘ for some of us need His 
mercy. What is it ye want here?” 

‘*Just yourself,” said Blake. ‘I’m 
from the castle with a message from old 
Peebles. Ye’re asked for there.” 

Moya turned a shade paler. 

‘*Is he there? Desmond?” 

‘*I’m going on to Doolan’s Farm to 
take him,” said Blake. ‘““Tve the 
carriage waitin’ here.” He hesitated fora 
moment, and then added with more show 
of feeling than was common with him, 
‘‘l’m a quare sort o’ messenger to 
send on this errand, and, God knows, ye’re 
little likely to relish my society. It’s no 
sort o’ use in the world to say I’m sorry, 
or to offer apologies for what’s past, but I 
hope it’s good news I’m bringin’ ye. In 
fact I know it’s good news.” He took off 
his hat with a gesture that was almost 
dignified. ‘‘ Will ye do me the honour 
to accompany me, Lady Kilpatrick ?” 

Moya drew her shawl about her face 
and walked to the carriage, the door of 
which Blake held open for her. He 
mounted beside the driver and another 
ten minutes saw them at the farm. 
Desmond was in the yard seated on a 
bench and engaged in splicing a fishing 
rod. He checked the pensive whistle 
with which he accompanied his work at 
the sound of the approaching wheels, and 
at the sight of Blake on the box of the 
carriage dropped the rod to the ground 
and strode forward at a quickened pace 
and with heightened colour. Blake 
descended and confronted him. 

‘*Tell me this, Mr. Blake,” said 
Desmond. ‘I’m in a bit of a quandary. 
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There is a man I know who's a d——d 
villain, but he’s ould enough to be my 
father, and I hear that he’s a clergyman, 
so I can neither call him out nor lay a 
stick across his back. What'd ye do in 
my place?” 

‘‘ Faith,” said Blake, ‘‘’tis a trouble- 
some question. *Twill take thinkin’ over. 
In the meantime, I’ve news for ye. Ye’re 
wanted at the castle.” 

‘*Am 1?” said Desmond. ‘* And who 
wants me?” 

**Ould Peebles.” 

‘« Then tell him,” said Desmond, ‘*‘ that 
when I enter my father’s doors again 
twill be either to find my mother there, 
or with her on my arm.” 

‘*Sure,” said Blake, ‘‘ she’s in the 
carriage at this minute, and goin’ to the 
castle with ye. Your troubles are over, 
Desmond, and hers.” 

‘* You have a right to congratulate me 
on that, haven’t ye?” asked the boy with 
scornful anger. 

‘Faith, and if 7 haven’t, who has?” 
replied Blake, unabashed. ‘‘And look 
here, Desmond Conseltine, in regards to 
the matter ye mentioned just now, sure 
there’ll be no difficulty whatever. ‘Tis 
not myself that'll take refuge behind a 
black coat and a white choker. Twenty 
paces or a six foot ring will do for me, 
and so, my service to ye. "Twould ease 
your heart and end the bad blood between 
us, maybe. But there's things more 
important than divarsions o’ that sort on 
hand.” 

Moya's white face appeared at the 
carriage window, and Desmond, with a 
final angry look at Blake, joined her. 
Blake remounted the box and gave the 
word for home. The coachman, who had 
received his instructions from Peebles, 
made a défour in order to approach the 
castle from the back. Moya trembled 
like a leaf as they approached the house, 
and clung tight to Desmond’s hand. 

Warned by his scout, Peebles was at 
the door to receive them. 

** Moya,” he said, ‘* I beg your pardon, 
Lady Kilpatrick, but the auld name 
comes easiest, his lordship has asked for 
Desmond. He kens that—that he is his 
lawful son ; and the way he took the news 
was just joyfu’ to see. He repents his 
past sin, he'll welcome the boy back to 
his hairt and home. But he does na ken 
—I hadna the courage to tell him—that 
you are living. I thought ’twould come 
best from Desmond. Desmond, lad, be 
gentle wi’ him. We a’ hae much to 


fugive each other, and—he’s your father, 
man, when a’s said and dune. Mak’ 
your peace wi’ him, and then, briek it to 
him as gently as ye can. He's in the 
library. I'll get your mother up stairs 
cannily into the ante-room, to be at hand. 
Eh!” he cried, with a quiver in his voice 
and a flash of moisture in his eyes which 
did more than all his entreaties to soften 
Desmond, ‘‘Hoch, sir! but this is a 
joyfu’ day. 1 can lay down my auld bones 
in thankfulness praising God for His 
meercies. It’s a grand day this, and I'd 
niver thocht to live to see the like!” 

The old man fairly broke down. 
Desmond took his hand and pressed it, 
with the tears in his own eyes, and it was 
in a much kindlier mood than that in 
which he had entered the house that he 
mounted the stairs leading to the library. 
He stood for a minute outside the door. 
His breath was heavy, and the beating of 
his heart filled his ears like the pulse of a 
muffled drum. When he knocked, Kil- 
patrick’s voice answered from within, 
bidding him enter, with a strange quick 
catch in it. 

The old man was standing near the 
window, with the light streaming on his 
face, which was very worn and haggard, 
Desmond thought even that his hair had 
whitened a little since he last saw him, 
though so short a time had elapsed. Kil- 
patrick advanced a pace or two with out- 
stretched hands, and then paused with 
bent head. Astrange mingling of many 
nameless and some nameable emotions 
welled up in Desmond’s heart—memories 
of a thousand kindnesses and generosities, 
pity for the proud man humbled; and 
before he knew it his arms were round the 
old man’s neck and they were mingling 
their tears together. Kilpatrick was 
terribly agitated. 

‘* My son! my son!” was all he could 
say for a time. He repeated the words 
again and again, each time more passion- 
ately, as if at this moment their wonder- 
ful significance had become dear to him 
for the first time. ‘*‘ You forgive me, 
Desmond ?” 

The boy took the grey head between 
his hands, and kissed his father on the 
forehead, wetting his face with his 
tears. 

‘* It is more than 1 deserve,” said the 
old man. ‘‘ I was a scoundrel, a villain! 
I broke your mother’s heart, Desmond, 
the sweetest, purest heart that ever beat ! 
Ye can’t forgive me for that! Nothing 
can ever take that load from my heart.” 
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‘*Father!” said Desmond. ‘I have 
strange news for you. Are you well and 
strong enough to bear it ?” 

‘*Nothing can hurt me now,” said 
Kilpatrick. 

‘* Ye don’t know what it is,” said Des- 
mond. 

‘*Well,” said his father, with a faint 
touch of his old quickness of temper, 
‘‘what is it? Speak out, my boy, and 
tell me.” 

**You regret the past?” asked Des- 
mond. ‘You could make amends for it 
to the utmost extent in your power ?” 

** 1 wi/l make amends for it, Desmond. 
There is no burden that you can lay upon 
me that I will not gladly bear.” 

‘**] hope,” said Desmond, after a short 
pause, ‘‘that ye won’t think what I’m 
going to tell ye is a burden. Faith, ’tis 
hard to know where to begin! Supposing 
—mind, I only say supposing—supposing 
iny mother were not dead at all, would you 
make the same amends to her as you say 
you'll make to me?” 

**You—you torture me!” cried Kil- 
patrick. ‘*‘Why rake up these painful 
recollections ? Every day of my life for 
eighteen years past I have repented the 
wrong I did. God knows, if it were 
possible, | would undo it.” 

** Ye mane that ?” cried Desmond. 

‘* Heaven knows I do!” said Kilpatrick, 
‘* but of what avail is it to speak of such 
things now?” 

‘“‘OF more avail than ye may think, 
father. Strange things have happened 
this last day or two.” 

Kilpatrick searched his son’s face with 
distending eyes. 


‘**Desmond! For God’s sake, tell me 


what you mean!” 

‘*] mean,” said Desmond, taking his 
father’s hand, ‘‘ that God has been very 
If I tell it to you 

My mother is 


good to us both, father. 
too suddenly, forgive me. 
alive!” 
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Kilpatrick staggered as if the words 
had shot him. 

‘* Alive!” he gasped. 
ney alive!” 

** She lives,” said Desmond, ‘‘and in 
a little while she’ll be here, in Ireland.” 

Kilpatrick sank into a seat and sat 
trembling like a man ague-struck. 

‘*In fact,” said Desmond, ‘‘ she is in 
Ireland already and on her way here.” 

The old man sprang to his feet. 

** She zs here—she’s in the house!” 

Desmond walked to the ante-room 
door, and made a sign to Moya. She 
advanced into the library and let slip the 
shawl from her face. 

‘*God of Heaven!” cried Kilpatrick, 
falling to his knees, ‘‘ Moya!” 

She stood still, looking down on him, 
the broad light falling on her wrinkled 
face and whitening hair. Kilpatrick bent 
his head beneath her gaze, an awful sob 
broke from his throat. Desmond closed 
the door, leaving them together, the 
meeting was too sacred to be witnessed 
even by him. 


‘* Moya Macart- 


A long time had gone by, and the 
shadow of the castle had blotted out the 
sunshine which had spread its glory of 
golden green on the lawn when the 
carriage had reached the castle. Desmond 
still sat alone when a light step crossed 
the floor, and a soft arm was slipped round 
his neck. He looked up and saw Dulcie 
through the mist that blurred his sight. 

‘** You needn’t say anything, Desmond,” 
she said. ‘‘ Peebles has told me. I am 
so happy, dear, so glad for your sake.” 

He drew her to his knee. 

‘*Ve loved me, Dulcie, when I was the 
poor squireen. Ye won’t love me the 
less now that I’m to be the next Lord 
Kilpatrick ?” 

**Not less,” said Dulcie, ‘‘nor more. 
Sure!” she added, with the most musical 
of brogues, ‘‘ ’twould be impossible.” 




















FOUR FAVOURITE PARTS. 
By HENRY IRVING. 


VERY actor goes 
through the ex- 
perience of being 
constantly pressed 
to name his favour- 
ite impersonations. 
It is an embarrass- 
ing request, for 
two reasons. First, 

the actor who has in his time played 
many parts, extending over a very wide 
range, finds it difficult to make a choice, 
to say he feels happiest in this or that 
character. Secondly, the choice itself 
seems to suggest that he is passing a 
final judgment on his own achievements, 
that he says to the world, ‘‘ This is my 
best ; on this my reputation rests.” As 
many people will not in the least agree 
with him, his personal opinion may wear 
the aspect of a challenge, and of an 
egoistic display. 

I am risking this misapprehension, 
simply to put on record a few impressions 
of four parts in Shakespeare which I 
chiefly love—Hamlet, Richard III., lago, 
and King Lear. Perhaps I may preface 
what I have to say of them by remarking 
the curious perversity which has prompted 
some distinguished artists to decry the 
art of acting. We all know Macready’s 
story of his performance of Virginius 





a few hours after he had buried his 
daughter. He never played the part so 
well; his personal grief made more 


poignant the pathos of the Roman father, 
and when it was over he felt that his art 
was degrading. I read, the other day, 
in a charming paper by Mrs. Ritchie, how 
Fanny Kemble told her that acting was 
repulsive because it quenched the springs 
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of natural emotion. Why this should be 
the misfortune of the actor and not of the 
novelist—why Dickens, for example, who 
lived in the joys and sorrows of the 
creatures of his brain, and walked the 
streets all night in the deepest dejection 
after describing the imaginary woes of an 
imaginary death, ought not to have given 
up novel writing to preserve his sensitive- 
ness to real bereavements—I have never 
been able to understand. What is the 
degradation of representing parental 
tenderness on the stage when your heart 
is bleeding for the loss of a child, if there 
is no degradation in passing from a death- 
bed to your desk to tell in a story what 
has wrung your heart-strings in your own 
home? The idea is as crude as that the 
actor who plays the villain of the piece 
with convincing iniquity must himself be 
dead to every virtue. An extraordinary 
prejudice has been excited in many simple 
minds by Fanny Kemble’s renunciation of 
the art which made her family illustrious. 
I believe they picture the actor as a human 
phonograph, which, having delivered its 
message of unreal woe to a weeping 
audience, remains absolutely callous to 
every moving scene and sentiment in the 
everyday world till the curtain rises on the 
next performance. Incredible as it may 
appear, the actor may take an acute 
interest in the common affairs of mankind 
and have no less than his fair share of 
humanity. He fashions his imperson- 
ations by a mental process which is not 
entirely humiliating, which is capable, 
indeed, of some exalted moments, and of 
association of ideas which have the charm 
of psychological mystery. Every charac- 
ter has its own atmosphere, and as he 
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MR. HENRY 
Froma photograph by Mr . Mayall 


divests himself of one personality, and 
possesses himself of the spirit as well as 
the suits and trappings of another, he is 
conscious of an intellectual transmigration 
not wholly contemptible. When I am 
about to resume a part which I have not 
played for some time, I often sit in my 
dressing-room with recaptured sensations 
and images stealing gradually into my 
mind ; and, sad to relate, I find the oper- 
ation exhilarating and not degrading. 

For Hamlet I have that affection which 
springs naturally in the actor towards the 
most intensely human of Shakespeare's 
creations. If Hazlitt could have had his 
way, and if Hamlet had been forbidden to 
the stage as ‘“‘hardly capable of being 
acted,”” some of the purest pleasures 
actors have ever known would have been 
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IRVING, 


denied to them. All the striving, all the 
most loveable weaknesses of humanity, the 
groping after thoughts beyond the con- 
fines of our souls, the tenderest attributes 
of our common nature, fate and free-will, 
love and death, passions and problems, 
are interwoven in the character of Ham- 
let, till he touches us at every point of our 
strange compound of clay and spirit. To 
achieve so complete a command over all 
these elements as to place the impersona- 
tion beyond cavil has been given to none 
of us. But to represent in Hamlet the 
type of filial love, to suggest that sense 
of the supernatural which holds the genius 
of romance like a veil, and that haunted 
look of one who is constantly with the 
spirit which has ‘‘ revisited the glimpses 
of the moon,” to disentangle the character 
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MR. HENRY IRVING IN KING LEAR 
From a drawing by J. Bernard Part 
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from traditions which are apt to overlay 
with artifice one of the most vividly real 
of all the conceptions in art, to leave upon 
your generation the impression of Hamlet 
as a man, not as a piece of acting—this is, 
perhaps, the highest aim which the Eng- 
lish-speaking actor can cherish. This is 
why one or two Hamlets—Edwin Booth 
for instance—have an enduring hold upon 
the memories of playgoers. Something 
of the chivalry, the high-strung ecstasy, 
the melancholy grace of the man clings to 
the mind when the sterner grandeur of 
other creations of the poet may have lost 
its spell. 

In playing Richard III. I undertook a 
duty which the stage had long owed to 
Shakespeare’s reputation. This was the 
restoration of the play in the form so long 
displaced by Colley Cibber. It is true 
that Macready made a determined effort 
to dethrone Cibber, and that the same ex- 
ample was followed by the late Charles 
Calvert in his revival of the play at Man- 
chester, but in both cases the acting 
edition contained portions of Aing Henry 
V/J., whereas the Lyceum version had no 
single line which was not in the original. 
Some famous actors have made great 
names as Cibber’s Richard, and the part 
was played with a pictorial villainy, of 
which the best idea is given by the por- 
traits of George Frederick Cooke. They 
are monuments of crime—lowering, trucu- 
lent, robustious, extremely effective in the 
blood and bombast vein, and, in the last 
act, more like a pugilist at bay than the 
prince who has a fateful premonition of 
his end. Edmund Kean, however, who 
was very great in this part, played it with 
an original power which gave a Shake- 
sperian quality even to Cibber. Shake- 
speare’s Richard is a Plantagenet with the 
imperious pride of his race, a subtle intel- 
lect, a mocking, nota trumpeting duplicity, 
a superb daring which needs no roar and 
stamp, no cheap and noisy exultation. 
Moreover, the true Richard has a youth- 
ful audacity very different from the pon- 
derous airs of the ‘‘heavy man.” In 
this character, as in lago, the great 
element is an intrepid calculation. The 
wooing of Lady Anne, sufficiently startling 
aS an experiment in amorous subjugation, 
is not carried off by the formidable graces 
with which tradition invested the part. 

The mingled subtlety and simplicity of 
lago have never, perhaps, been better 
indicated than in Macaulay’s description 
of the Italian statesman of Machiavelli's 
time :—‘* We see a man whose thoughts 
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and words have no connection with each 
other, who never hesitates at an oath 
when he wishes to seduce, who never 
wants a pretext when he is inclined to 
betray. His cruelties spring, not from 
the heat of blood or the insanity of 
uncontrolled power, but from deep and 
cool meditation. His passions, like well- 
trained troops, are impetuous by rule, 
and in their most headstrong fury never 
forget the discipline to which they have 
been accustomed. His whole soul is 
occupied with vast and complicated 
schemes of ambition; yet his aspect and 
language exhibit nothing but philo- 
sophical moderation. Hatred and re- 
venge eat into his heart ; yet every look 
is a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar 
caress. He never excites the suspicion of 
his adversaries by petty provocations. 
His purpose is disclosed only when it is 
accomplished. His face is unruffled, his 
speech is courteous till vigilance is laid 
asleep, till a vital point is exposed, till a 
sure aim is taken; and then he strikes for 
the first and last time. To do an injury 
openly is, in his estimation, as wicked as 
to do it secretly, and far less profitable. 
With him the most honourable means are * 
the surest, the speediest, and the darkest. 
He cannot comprehend how a man should 
scruple to deceive those whom he does 
not scruple to destroy. He would think 
it madness to declare open hostilities 
against rivals whom he might stab in a 
friendly embrace, or poison with a con- 
secrated wafer.” Although Iago was a 
simple soldier and no politician, he re- 
produces all the traits of the medizval 
Italian adventurer delineated by Macaulay. 
Manifestly, such a character should be 
played with a devilry not writ large in 
every look and action. The quality of 
youth, moreover, is all-important. Jago 
I take to be a young man about eight and 
twenty (‘I have looked upon the world 
for four times seven years”), not em- 
bittered by disappointments which have 
come in middle age, but instinct in all his 
manhood with the duplicity which belongs 
to his temperament and his generation. 
To me he has also a slight dash of the 
bull-fighter, and during the brawl between 
Cassio and Montano, I used to enjoy a 
mischievous sense of mastery by flicking 
at them with a red cloak, as though they 
were bulls in the arena. To impersonate 
the veritable spirit of a creation so foreign 
to our native thought and atmosphere 
demands an abstinence from some obvious 
devices of the stage which enhance a 
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AS HAMLET. 


From the portrait by the late Edwin Long, R.A. 


moral monstrosity at the expense of the 
intellectual zraisemblancee. lago is no 
monster, but perfectly human and con- 
sistent, though there is probably no 
character in Shakespeare which needs to 
be represented with more delicacy of sug- 
gestion and less rhetorical artifice if we 
are to saturate the imagination with a 
cold and constant purpose. 

Of Lear, I may candidly say that I 
doubt whether a complete embodiment is 
within any actor’s resources. For myself 
the part has two singular associations. 
It broke down my physical strength after 
sixty consecutive nights, and when | 
resumed it after a brief rest I was forced 


reluctantly to the conclusion that there is 
one character in Shakespeare which can- 
not be played six times a week with 
impunity. On the first night I had a 
curious experience. As I stood at the 
wings before Lear makes his entrance | 
had a sudden idea which revolutionised 
the impersonation and launched me into 
an experiment unattempted at rehearsal. 
I tried to combine the weakness of senility 
with the tempest of passion, and the 
growing conviction before the play had 
proceeded far that this was a perfectly 
impossible task is one of my most vivid 
memories of that night. Lear cannot be 
played except with the plenitude of the 
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AS RICHARD III. 


From the portrait by the late Edwin Long, R.A. 


actor’s physical powers, and the idea of 
representing extreme old age is futile. 
There will always be a controversy as 
to the precise point where Lear’s mind is 
manifestly unhinged. The old argument 
is that he is sane enough till the conduct 
of his daughters drives him mad, and the 
earlier scenes have generally been played 
as though an aged man of perfectly sound 
faculties, but imperious temper, would 
probably divide his kingdom amongst his 
daughters, one of whom is likely to carry 
her share to a foreign prince. Moreover, 
though the division is in three equal 
parts, Cordelia is tempted with a third 
‘*more opuleft than the others;” and 


Kent, the king’s staunchest friend and 
most faithful counsellor, is banished in a 
fit of frenzy. It seems to me that Lear’s 
action throughout this episode is incon- 
sistent with absolute sanity, that the 
decay of his intellect has begun before 
the opening of the play, and that the 
actor has to represent the struggles of 
an enfeebled mind with violent self-will, 
a mind eventually reduced to the pathetic 
helplessness of a ruin in which some of 
the original grandeur can still be traced. 
This is without doubt the most difficult 
undertaking in the whole range of the 
drama. If a complete mastery of such 
tremendous elements is not within the 
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compass of histrionic art, there remains 
the not inconsiderable satisfaction of sug- 
gesting the colossal proportions of the 
greatest of tragedies. To impress upon 
an audience a conception appealing so 
strongly to that pity for human frailty 
which is the most universal of social 
bonds, is an achievement which will 
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always engage the actor’s highest ambi- 
tion. In Lear, more than in any other 
conception of the poet, he is overshadowed 
by the supreme majesty of Shakespeare's 
genius, but to interpret that, however 
imperfectly, must always be a cherished 
hope and a most gratifying: reward. 
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EVE. 


By F. W. Race. 


Tuick lie the wrecks of thought, 
Thick on the clammy ground ; 

The sighing winds that crawl around 
Float the dead things in sport ; 


Sear voices, creeping, rustle o’er 
Each other's dank and darkened trail, 
And past endeavours rise once more, 


But only rise to sink and wail. 


What! is despair a siren-song ? 


The dead leaves’ rustling patter sweet ? 
Nay, trample them beneath. your feet- 
Trample them and be strong. 
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A VIEW OF BELVOIR CASTLE 


THE HISTORIC HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
IIl.—BELVOIR CASTLE.—( Continued). 


By THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


HE slight notes on the 
history of Belvoir 
Castle in the preced- 
ing part of this ac- 
count will have pre- 
pared the reader to 
find traces of military 
occupation in the 
building. The portico 
is very solid, and 

great massive gates swing open with a 

clang when carriages enter. Eller in his 

history of Belvoir Castle mentions that 
the porch, entrance, corridor, and guard- 
room were all designed by Sir John 

Thoroton from parts of Lincoln Cathedral. 

Though the originals were intended for 

peaceful purposes, these portions of the 

castle are very well adapted for military 
displays, and the Belvoir Volunteers 
muster in the guard-room from time to 
time. In the corridor by which the guard- 
room is approached are many stands of 
arms, and tattered banners wave over 
the entrance. 

The most ancient piece of plenishing in 

the Castle is in the guard-room : it is a 





large oak table, black with age, once at 
Haddon. Sunk in a recess in the wall are 
kept relics of the Marquis of Granby, who 
commanded the British troops in Germany 
during the last four years of the Seven 
Years’ War. Besides being popular as a 
comrade, he was greatly beloved by his 
men. He married Lady Frances, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Charles Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, and she brought 
Cheveley Park, Newmarket, as her dower. 
Cheveley was recently sold to Mr. Harry 
M ‘Calmont, whose horse, Islinglass, bred 
at Cheveley, won this year’s Derby. 

In the Belvoir muniment-room many 


ancient inventories exist of furniture, 
pictures, and plate belonging to the 
Vernon and Manners families. They 
appear to have had a great number 


of houses, and when they moved from 
place to place they took part of their 
household stuff with them. There is 
one inventory dated ‘‘ Harlaston, 1369, 
March 16. Friday after the feast of 
St. Gregory.” This inventory mentions 
the goods of Sir Richard de Vernon at 
Harlaston, among other things, iron 
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furnaces for burning sea coal, and beds 
ornamented with oak-leaves and /leur-de- 
dis. Sir Richard de Vernon afterwards 
took some of the property mentioned with 
him to Gascony. Sir Richard de Vernon, 
it will be remembered by those who read 
the previous notes, was ancestor of 


Dorothy Vernon, co-heiress of Sir 
George Vernon. Dorothy married John 
Manners, second son of Thomas, first 


Earl of Rutland. By this marriage thirty 
lordships were brought into the Manners 
family. John Manners was knighted by 
James the First; he built the south front 
of Haddon Hall, where he died in 1611. 
In an inventory dated February 16, 
1529, of the stuffs and implements of 
the household of Thomas, Earl of 
Rutland, at his house at Holywell, 
near London, a chamber is described as 
‘“*hung with green, and as embroidered 
with bunches of roses, with wreaths set as 
pillars, yellow and blue, and a ‘ staynyd’ 
cloth of the picture of our lorde.” The 
great chamber was hung with ‘‘arras of 
the story of David and Solomon.” Another 
inventory of 1548, January, contains a list 
of household furniture sent from Croxton, 
near Belvoir, when ‘‘my ladye came to 
London.” ‘‘ Beds of down, feather beds, 
pillows, fustians, quilts, coverlets, mat- 
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tresses, hangings, beddstydes,” &c. There 
is also an inventory of possessions at the 
Eagle, a place long passed out of the 
family, originally a commandery of the 
Knights Templars. 

A check-book of the Earl of Rutland’s 
household at Belvoir in December, 1609, 
tells us there were one hundred persons 
in the Castle, including the Earl and 
Countess, of whom fifteen were females. 
This appears a very small proportion of 
women. Between 1632 and 1634 there 
are lists of household goods at Helmsley 
Castle, Rivaulx, Beskwood, and at Gar- 
rodon. In 1634 the inventory of property 
at Rutland House in Charterhouse, near 
London, makes mention of a Persia car- 
pet with gold and silver, and the total 
value of the goods there amounted to 
£20,206 8s. 12. The other day I visited 
the Charterhouse, and was told Rutland 
Place, close by, occupied the site of Rut- 
land House. 

In 1645 the Lords Commissioners or- 
dered a list to be made of the Earl of 
Rutland’s goods in Belvoir Castle. This 
list states that there were eighteen pieces 
of tapestry and ten Turkey carpets. In 
1649, among the furniture sent from Bel- 
voir to Haddon were, ‘‘one watchett silk 
cartin, one gilte bedstead, one square 
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canoppye bed and vallence of crimson 
velvet embroidered with gold.” From this 
time much of the furniture and many of 
the hangings seem to have been taken 
periodically from Belvoir to Haddon, and 
vice versé. In 1662 a good deal of property 
belonging to Lord Roos was brought from 
Burghley to Belvoir. There were six 
pieces of hangings called Massanissa... . 
two shelves of Princes-wood, black ebony 
shelf, four leather carpets, ninety pieces of 
gilt leather bordering for a chamber, five 
white and blue hall dishes for fruit, and a 
trunk of old writings. There is an inventory 
of 1701 describing a list of goods taken 
from Belvoir to Haddon, including sixty- 
seven pictures, tapestry, great glasses. 
And finally, in 1725, June 10, there is 
a list of china ‘for show,” belonging 
to the Duke of Rutland at Southampton 
House, London, and another inventory 
of the china ‘‘for show” at Belvoir 
Castle, the latter including ‘‘one dog, 
three parrots, four cocks and a crane, 
four images, two basket tea-pots.” From 
most of the inventories between 1641 
and 1698 I gather that there was a 
very large quantity of tapestry in the 
Castle, and that gilt leather cloth was 


much used for hangings. There are 
particulars of the property of the succes- 
sive Earls at Belvoir, Haddon, Croxton, 
Beskwood, and at the house in the Savoy. 
I think the most interesting inventory is 


one in March, 1642 to 1643, ‘‘ when 
Lucas entered.” In the auditors’ par- 
lour were two trunks full of writings. In 


the inner dining chamber was a gilt bed- 
stead with watchet taffety. In the 
wardrobe was ‘‘a watchet velvet tester and 
vallance embroidered with gold and silver. 
a crimson velvet canopy-head and val- 
lance embroidered with slips of gold, with 
two trains of damask laced with gold 
lace, with a damask head-cloth laced 
with gold lace; a great chair, two 
stools, and a foot-stool ‘ suttable’ to the 
canopy, five white satin curtains and 
vallance embroidered with China silk and 
gold,” &c. 

It is known that much property belong- 
ing to the castle was stored below the 
hill, and it is more than probable that a 
great deal was destroyed during the Par- 
liamentary wars, including forty-four 
pieces of tapestry. 

The first mention of tapestry at Belvoir 
made at Mortlake occurs in an inventory, 
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THE CHINESE BEDROOM, 


May 3oth, 1655, of the Earl of Rutland’s 
goods at Wallingford House. 


After this date frequent allusions 
are made to Mortlake tapestry. On 
July soth, 1671, an inventory’ of 


goods at Belvoir alludes to ‘‘the ‘ Tor- 
tisshell’ room, the blue belcony, the 
music room, containing one organ, two 
virginals, two harps, one viol, one stump 
[will some kind person tell me what a 
stump is? it is mentioned in the list of 
musical instruments], one guitar, and a 
billiard-table ; the Peacock chamber, 
containing four pieces of forest-work 
hangings; the white belcony, contain- 
ing five pieces of tapestry of Noah’s 
Flood; the best lodging, containing 
three pieces of Mortlake hangings of 
the history of our Saviour and the 
Apostles.” 

I believe much of the tapestry remains, 
but I cannot find traces of the ancient 
furniture, except of some antique chairs. 
Some may have come from Rutland 
House, Knightsbridge, where the Marquis 
of Granby lived. 

I will now glance at some of the prin- 
cipal features of the existing castle, taking 
first the ‘*‘ Regent’s Gallery,” thus named 
because it was furnished for the reception 
of George the Fourth when Prince 
Regent. This gallery was saved from 
destruction in the fire of October 26th, 
1816, by the door being bricked up. The 
present Duke’s father bought the Gobelins 
tapestries in France. Each piece is sur- 
mounted by the crest of the Manners 
family—the peacock—and I have always 
understood that they exactly fitted the 
panels where they hang. They represent 
the adventures of Dom Quichotte, from 
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paintings by Coypel. The 
groundwork is rose colour. 

The portrait of the present 
Duke’s father, by Hoppner, 
hangs in this gallery, represent- 
ing him as a young man full of 
life, with an animated, charming 
expression. Here is a_ full 
length, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Isabella Duchess of Rutland. 


Near the end of the gallery, 
on the right, is the picture 


of the Duchess of Buckingham 
wife of the brilliant favourite 
of James the First, daughter 
of Francis Earl of Rutland. 
The Duke and I were at Florence 
this year, and we were per- 
mitted through the courtesy of 
the Keeper of the State Archives 
to read several letters from the Floren- 
tine Ambassador of that time in London to 
his Government. In these many refer- 
ences were made to the approaching 
marriage, and the difficulties that seemed 
in the way. I found the handwriting of 
the letters more easy to decipher than the 
characters of many of the same date in 
the manuscripts at Belvoir. ; 
Passing through part of the Regent’s 
Gallery we come to a small library, made 
by the present Duke out of a sort of 
waiting-room. Here stands a bust of 
him, by Raggi, given to me by the Ship- 
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ANTIQUE CHAIRS IN THE BALL ROOM. 


wrights’ Company, of which he was 
master. Here, too, are some old book- 
cases, brought long since from Cheveley, 
but only recently placed in their present 
position. It was necessary to cut a por- 
tion of the wall to accommodate them. 
In these book-cases are contained the most 
interesting volumes of manuscripts, dis- 
covered by Mr. Maxwell Lyte in a loft over 
the stables. He went to Belvoir on behalf 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
in August 1885, and to his extraordinary 
skill and perseverance we owe the dis- 
covery of letters from 1440, and a series 
almost unbroken down to 1784. These 
papers were arranged for the historical 
manuscripts, and published in the State 
Calendar. The temptation to quote from 
these manuscripts is great, but space will 
not allow of my doing so. In the larger 
library are, I understand, many rare Greek 
and Latin books and manuscripts. There 
is a portrait of the present Duke’s father 
at a very advanced age, by Grant. It 
forms a striking contrast to his picture by 
Hoppner in the bloom of youth ; but the 
bright, keen, benevolent expression is al- 
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most the same. Lady Granby’s rooms 
are in the Empire style. She discovered 
fragments of an enormous and beautiful 
bed in various parts of the castle, she had 
them put together, and | am told the bed 
as it at present appears is one of the 
largest in that style existing. It is not, 
however, quite its original height. There 
is a good deal of Empire furniture in this 
part of the castle. 

The Duke and Duchess, father 
mother of the present Duke, made several 
expeditions to France. They wrote and 
printed accounts of their tours in 1814 
and 1815. The Duke writes in Paris, 
August 6th, 1814, ‘‘ We passed the day 
visiting shops with a view to the pur- 
chase of articles of ancient furniture.” 
Again, on August 18th, 1815: ‘“‘A 
person brought to us the magnificent 
plate of Marshal Davoust, all of which 
was to be sold. It was immense in 
quantity, and might be purchased at little 
more than the value of silver.” The Duke 
visited the Hétel de Echmihl, where 
Davoust was living. He writes: ‘‘ We 
remarked that in one room the walls were 


and 
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painted with different views of Bonaparte’s 
palaces (Trianon, Compiégne, and Fon- 
tainebleau), in each of which Bonaparte 
himself is represented in the act of pursu- 
ing some rural amusement—in one, rowing 
with the Empress on a lake, in another, 
driving, in a third, coursing. A bed in 
one of the rooms on the ground-floor was 
shown to us which cost 18,000 francs, and 
we thought it exceedingly cheap. In 
several of the rooms we remarked im- 
mense plate-glass windows in one piece, 
so that until we touched them it was 
difficult to ascertain whether they were 
actually windows. . We then made 
visits to different shops, and at six o’clock 
proceeded in full dress to the Hdétel 
d’Abrantes, where the Duke of Wellington 
was to give a grand dinner, previous to 
which the interesting ceremony took place 
of investing the Prince Royal of Wirtem- 
berg, Prince Swartzenburg, Prince Blucher, 
Count Barclay de Tolly, and Prince 
Wrede, with the Order of the Bath, sent 
out to them by the Prince Regent through 
General Bloomfield. . . . The Dukeof Wel- 
lington acted as sovereign on the occasion. 
Each new knight, in the order above men- 
tioned, was introduced between the Earl 
of Clancarty and Sir Charles Colvill. 
The dinner was very magnificent, and the 
company at table seventy-two in number. 
The Duke of Wellington wore eight 
stars.” 

The Chinese rooms, adjoining the ball- 
room, have papers imported direct from 
China, satin-wood cabinets with inlaid 
porcelain plaques painted by the mother 
of the present Duke, yellow damask 
flowered curtains also imported from 
China, and lacquer doors. 

Her Majesty the Queen honoured the 
Castle by a visit once when a child with 
the Duchess of Kent, and again with the 
Prince Consort, who distinguished him- 
self in the hunting field. Her Majesty 
occupied the Chinese rooms. The Prince 
of Wales brought his beautiful Princess 
to Belvoir soon after their marriage. 
Since that time Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg have twice visited 
the Castle. The Empress Frederick this 
year gave the Duke the honour and 
pleasure of a short visit, and looked with 
interest at the rooms where her royal 
parents had spent a few days. 

In the ball-room are pictures of Lord 
Robert Manners, who fell in Lord Rod- 
ney’s action. 

The decorations of the 
saloon are Louis Quatorze, 


Elizabeth 


and were 
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brought from a chateau of Madame 
de Maintenon. Matthew Wyatt painted 
the ceiling, and executed the statue of the 
Duchess, which is seen on entering the 
room. On the ceiling are medallions, 
with portraits, of the present Duke’s 
father and mother, Sir Frederick Trench, 
of Lord George and Lady Adeliza Manners, 
Lady Katharine Jermyn, of the late and 
the present Duke. The interest of this 
room centres in the miniatures, which are 
arranged in panels round the walls. 
There are miniatures of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of his son who was killed in 
battle, and many others. In the picture 
gallery there is a fine Holbein of 
Henry VIII., a portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of the present Duke’s father, 
and aunt, Lady E. Norman, and many 
interesting Dutch pictures. All have 
recently been arranged by Mr. Redford, 
with the assistance of Lady Granby and 
of the Duke, and catalogues have been 
drawn up, to the great relief of those who 
have to show the pictures. I must mention 
that in this gallery are some fine old chairs 
from the Borghese Palace at Rome. 

The large dining-room contains a 
portrait of the fourth Duke, who died 
during his tenure of office as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1787, aged thirty- 
four. The great silver punch-bowl often 
appears in the dining-room. During the 
marriage festivities on the marriage of 


Lord Roos, in 1693, to the daughter 
of William, Lord Russell, who was 
beheaded, and of Rachel, his wife, 


this bowl was filled with sack posset. 
According to the account of Sir John 
Forbes, who accompanied the bride and 
bridegroom on their journey to Belvoir, 
‘‘at the gate were four-and-twenty 
fiddlers all in a row, four-and-twenty 
trumpeters, with their tantara, ra, ras, 
four-and-twenty ladies, and as many 
parsons. In great order they went 
in procession to the great apartment, 
where the usual ceremony of wishing 
joy took place, but still not without 


something represented in the song 
as very much tittle tattle and _ fiddle 
faddle. . . . It was observed after an 


hour’s hot service the posset in the great 
cistern did not sink above one _ inch, 
which made my Lady Rutland call in all 
the family, and then upon their knees the 
bride and bridegroom's health, with pros- 
perity and happiness, were drunk in 
tankards brimful of sack posset.”’ 

In the chapel, over the altar, hangs a 
beautiful Murillo, and the walls are hung 
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with replicas in tapestry of the cartoons of 
Raphael executed at Mortlake. 
When the family are almost alone a 


set of small sunny rooms opening on 
the south terrace is occupied. The 
drawing room is furnished in a non- 


descript style, with flowered chintzes, 
little round tables, and adjuncts, distaste- 
ful to zsthetic eyes but giving the room 
a brightness which is appreciated in that 
month dear to the hearts of hunting men 
—November. On most days of the year, 
however, the sunbeams brighten this 
room. Here the chief ornament is a 
picture by Mr. Cadogan of St. Mary’s 
Tower, Birnam, Perthshire. This house 
was built by the present Duke when 
Lord John Manners. It stands on a 
wooded knoll above the Tay, and Birnam 
Hill towers above it. Family pictures by 
Grant hang on the walls here too, 
and some paintings of pretty pensive 
maidens by Angelica Kauffmann. In the 
small dining-room is the picture, famous 
among hunting men, called Zhe Breakfast 
of the Melton Hunt, in which many of the 
hardest riders at Melton are represented. 
This picture was bequeathed to the late 
Duke by Mr. Gilmour. Opposite the 
little drawing-room is the billiard-room, 
hung with drawings by the old masters. 
From these rooms one can slip down the 
narrow dark staircases in the little turrets 
to the sun-bathed terraces; the walls 
of these are covered with masses of 
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creepers. There are three terraces, and 
after passing them a green slope is 
reached ; beyond this are gardens, where 


Gabriel Cibber’s statues of the four 
seasons stand. At the foot of a very 
steep bank nestles a garden, which 


merges into the wood. Here, in summer, 
excursionists from all the great towns in 
the neighbourhood come to roam the 
woods and lawns and gardens, and I am 
sure the wish of the present Duke, as well 
as that of his late brother and of their 
father, would be that the sons and 
daughters of toil may enjoy pleasant and 
peaceful hours in and about the Castle 
where such stirring scenes have taken 
place. 

From parts of the pleasaunce may be 
seen the spire of Bottesford Church. 
Every visitor to Belvoir should see the 
long series of monuments to members 
of the Manners family this ancient church 
contains. One small marble figure is 
traditionally said to be that of Robert 
de Todenci, but is more probably the effigy 
of William de Albini the second, who died 
in 1236. Many facts bearing on the 
history of the Manners family have been 
gathered from the inscriptions on these 
monuments. George, Lord Ros, by whose 
marriage with Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Sellenger by his wife Anne, eldest 
sister of Edward IV., Belvoir came into 
the family, is buried with his wife in the 
Rutland chapel of St. George’s, Windsor. 
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THE INCLINE AT COWLAIRS, 


THE NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY. 


By A. E. LOCKYER. 


SN the 18th of February, 
1842, railway commu- 


nication was first 
established between 
Glasgow and Edin- 


burgh, and in honour 
of the event both cities 
ce were decorated and 
great rejoicings took place. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway” had been 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1838 
with a capital of £900,000 in shares and 
% 300,000 on loan. 

The line, which took about three years 
to build, and cost fully a million and a 
quarter, is without doubt one of the finest 
specimens of engineering skill among the 
British railways existing, considering the 
rocky cuttings and steep banks which had 
to be dealt with. Its length is 47} miles, 
and it enters Glasgow on the north side, 
having as its terminal station Queen 
Street. Before arriving at Queen Street, 
however, one passes through a small 
suburban station, ‘‘ Cowlairs.” It was 
here where the great difficulty arose in 
making the line, for although Cowlairs is 
only a mile and a half from Queen Street, 
it stands 150 feet above the level of 





George’s Square. So there was nothing 
else for it but to make an incline and work 
it either by rope haulage or locomotives. 
It was first proposed to work the incline 
with a land engine and rope haulage. 
When the incline was cut it showed a 
gradient of 1 in 42, with a length of about 
a mile and a quarter, the lower half of 
which passes through a tunnel—the tun- 
nel alone being the biggest piece of work 
ever performed in Scotland, involving 
a cost of £40,000. Over the tunnel in 
one place runs the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
giving only a few feet clearance between 
the brick-work of the tunnel and the bot- 
tom of the canal, so that great precautions 
had to be taken in building the brickwork 
of the roof. 

The line was finished and opened for 
traffic in 1842, the first time-table making 
its appearance in February ; there were 
only six passenger trains and two goods 
trains per day, but the traffic steadily in- 
creased. The haulage rope at Cowlairs, 
however, which was at this time made of 
hemp, did not work well, especially during 
wet weather. There were not wanting en- 
gineers who now came forward and con- 
demned the incline entirely, stating it 
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would require a quarter of a million of 
money to rectify the blunder which had 
been perpetrated. 

Mr. Paton, who was at that time loco- 
motive superintendent of the line, came to 
the rescue, and stated that for the interest 
of that sum for one year he would 
solve the problem. His plan was to do 
away with the land engine and rope, and 
substitute locomotive engines, saving all 
expenses connected with the haulage. 
The sum was voted by the directors, 
together with an addition to the salary 
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They had not run any iength of time, 
however, before the foreman plate-layer 
complained of the engines destroying the 
rails, which, it must be remembered, were 
only 58 lbs. per yard, with the sleepers 
three feet apart. In consequence of this 
report the incline was relaid, altering the 
sleepers to two feet centres. This did 


not much mend matters, and, to crown 
all, the Forth and Clyde canal began to 
leak, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
vibration induced by the constant passage 
of the heavy locomotives. 


A strategic 








INTERIOR OF INCLINE ENGINE HOUSE AT COWLAIRS. 


of the locomotive superintendent for his 
able suggestion ; four heavy locomotives 
were built, named respectively ‘‘ Samson,” 
‘* Hercules,” ‘* Millar,” and ‘‘ Hawthorne” 
—Samson and Hercules being constructed 
at Cowlairs works, and Millar and Haw- 
thorne at Newcastle. They had 18 inch 
cylinders with five-feet driving wheels 
coupled in all the six. To prevent the 
exhaust from injuring the roof of the tun- 
nel it was lined with sheets of iron. 

The land engine was therefore stopped 
in 1844, and the locomotives were tried. 


movement to the rear then became neces- 
sary, and an eminent engineer (Mr. 
McNaught) was appointed by the directors 
to strengthen the land engine and put it 
in proper working order, so as to reintro- 
duce the haulage system for working the 
incline. A Newcastle firm (R. S. Newall & 
Co., the original inventors and patentees 
of untwisted wire rope) supplied the 
railway company with one of their wire 
ropes. The land engine was finished by 
the 4th of March, 1847, and on trial under 
the new conditions the haulage system 
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THE ERECTING SHOP. 


proved highly satisfactory, so much so 
that the four locomotives were removed 
altogether. 

The land engine and incline rope are 
working to this day, having been there now 
for over fifty years. The incline engine isa 
double-cylinder beam engine, the cylinders 
being 36 inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 6 feet, and working ata pressure of 45 to 
50 Ibs. per square inch ; each rope, it may 
be noted, lasts on an average about twelve 
to fifteen months, some as long as seven- 
teen months. It is over three miles long, 
all in one piece, and made endless by splic- 
ing the two ends to -- 
gether, the return rope ; 
going down the in- 
cline in between the 
“down” rails. The 
weight of a rope is just 
about twenty - four 
tons. At the top of the 
incline may be seen 
what is supposed to 
have been the first 
signal box in Scotland, 
i.¢., the first building 
whence the points and 
signals were worked 
together, in place of 
using the old ‘‘ balls” 
which one still sees 
sometimes in shunt- 
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The box, which has a 
top, is not worked now, 
but simply kept up as a relic or 
curiosity. In 1858 the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway acquired the control 
of the Glasgow, Dumbarton, and 
Helensburgh railway, which runs along 
the north side of the Clyde. This 
induced the directors to slightly alter 
Queen Street to meet the traffic. Since 
the amalgamation of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow with the North British 
Railway and the opening of the station on 
the underground railway at Queen Street a 


ing yards. 
clock on the 
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TWENTY TON CRANE READY FOR THE ROAD. 


complete remodelling of Queen Street through Polmont Junction and Linlithgow. 
Station itself has taken place. At Winchburgh Junction the line divides, 

The North British 
Railway as it now 
stands is divided into 
four sections. The 
north of the Forth re- 
presents the northern 
section; south of = =U 
Edinburgh along the a 
Waverley route to 
Carlisle the south- 
ern; east of Edin- 
burgh to Berwick the 
eastern ; and, finally, 
the western section 
going west from 
Edinburgh to Glas- see 
gow. Edinburgh is SEE RN 2 6s RE 
the centre of the SUBURBAN PASSENGER TANK ENGINE. 
system. 

The main line between Glasgow and the main line going out of sight to the 
Edinburgh passes the Campsie Hills,going right, the other crossing the Forth Bridge 
in almost a straight line to Edinburgh to Dundee andthe north. Prolonging our 
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BOGIE PASSENGER ENGINE, BUILT 1871, WHICH FELL INTO THE TAY IN 1879. 
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MR. HOLMES’ MAIN LINE PASSENGER ENGINE, 1836. 


journey onward we pass. through 
Corstorphine, a junction where the line 
comes in from the north. In a few 
minutes more we find ourselves at Hay- 
market. From here to Waverley Station 
in Edinburgh is a mile and a half, two- 
thirds of which is tunnel. It is here 
(Waverley) that the North-Eastern loco- 
motives couple on to the trains which go 
to London or anywhere past Berwick, 


but the line right to Berwick belongs to ° 


the North British Railway, the North- 
Eastern having only running powers. 

Just outside of and beyond Edinburgh, 
at a place called St. Margaret’s, are the 
locomotive works of the old North 
British Railway previous to the amalga- 
mation in 1865. They are still in opera- 
tion, a great many engines belonging 
there, but since 1865 Cowlairs has been 
the central works. Repairs only are done 
here, the building and thorough over- 
hauling being left entirely to ‘*‘ Cowlairs.” 

The chief offices of the company are in 
the capital of Scotland, and the head- 
quarters of the locomotive department at 
Cowlairs. 

One must bear in mind, of course, that 
the North British Railway cannot boast of 
such large figures in the way of mileage 
and quantity of stock as some of her large 
southern neighbours. It represents, 
however, the biggest in Scotland, having 
a mileage of 1,217 miles. The rolling 
stock is also of the most modern design 
both for speed and comfort, the passenger 
rolling stock being all equipped with the 
Westinghouse air brake, some also with 
the vacuum in addition, both brakes acting 
in unison. 

We will now direct our attention to 
Cowlairs, the central works of the 
company. 

The erecting shop has accommodation 
for sixty engines. On our way round we 


note one or two of the old patriarchs 
having frames of a combination of wood 
and iron. In comparing the modern 
engine with one of the old school, one is 
struck with the similarity, the progress 
made being more of detail than of 
arrangement. Again, in the matter of 
speed, some of these old stagers can keep 
pace with any of the modern ones, as was 
exemplified in the recent race from London 
to Edinburgh, when the London and 
North Western Railway used an engine 
twenty-six years old to run a portion of 
their trip. 

In the wood department we watch the 
process of making carriage wheels having 
wooden centres. They have a cast-iron 
ribbed centre, which forms the boss; 
between these ribs the teak blocks which 
form the wheel are fitted and bound in 
position, by a washer plate and bolts, to 
the part forming the boss. The tyre is 
then forced upon the wood by hydraulic 
pressure and held in place by two retain- 
ing rings and bolts. The axle is next 
forced on and, after being turned up, the 
whole is balanced. If the wheel should 
be light on one side, then an iron plate of 
the necessary weight is bolted on to bring 
back the balance. This balancing is a 
very necessary item in smooth running, 
more especially at high speeds. The 
wheel described is known as_ the 
‘*mansel” wheel. The wagon shop is 
under the same roof as the sawmill. A 
variety of vehicles are seen *here, the 
ordinary mineral wagon being perhaps 
the predominant type. We note a 
number of these in various stages of con- 
struction, the under-frame made of oak 
and the body made of pine. They are 
fitted with side doors and an end door, 
the end door being for shipping purposes. 

Having been over and made ourselves 
acquainted with the works, we find our- 
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EIGHTEEN-INCH STANDARD GOODS LOCOMOTIVE. 


selves in the running sheds. The first 
thing noticed by the visitor here is the 
sudden quietness after the din in the shop. 
Over a hundred engines are here at times. 
The right moment however to find the 
sheds really ‘‘in blossom ” is on Sunday, 
when they are full of locomotives of every 
description. The engines as they come in 
off work ‘‘fall in” what is called the 
‘*ash lye.” There her driver, after ex- 
amining her and inserting in the ‘‘ driver’s 
daily report book” any repair (if any) he 
wants done, makes out his report, which 
terminates his day’s work. His engine, 
however, before she gets her rest, has her 
fire drawn, smoke-box cleaned, tender 
coaled, ashpan cleaned, and finally the 
engine turned if any repair has to be 
executed. 

The North British Railway Company 
possess numerous cranes suitable for 
running along the main road, _ three 
different sizes being used. For any light 
work the five-ton crane ‘is utilised, but in 
case of breakdowns where one has ten or 
twenty wagons to lift, although the ten- 
ton (manual) crane will usually suffice, 
the big steam crane will lift them like so 
many boxes, and place them wherever 
needed. To give the reader some idea of 
its strength it will lift a six-wheeled 
tender of a locomotive en masse and place 
iton the rails. ‘‘ Jumbo,” as the crane 
is generally named, was not made at 
Cowlairs Works, but supplied to the 
company by Messrs. Forrest and Company, 
engineers, Glasgow. 

The locomotives of the company number, 
all told, 763; engine numbers run up to 
692, but there are besides these 71 in the 
‘“*A” list. The photographs represent 
the standard types of locomotives em- 
ployed. The main line passenger engine 
**592” was exhibited in the Edinburgh 
Exhibition 1886, and Mr. M. Holmes, her 
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designer, obtained a gold medal. She is 
of the four-wheeled coupled bogie pattern, 
and fitted with all the latest improvements, 
including a sight-feed lubricator, which 
with very little attention automatically 
supplies the cylinders and valves with 
oil. 
The dimensions of the engine are :— 





Diameter of cylinders . 18 inches. 
Length of stroke .... . . 26 inches. 
Diameter of driving wheels 7 feet. 
Total length over buffers . . 52 ft. 9 ins. 
Working pressure of steam . 140 lbs. per 
sq. inch. 
Heating surface of boiler 
Tubes . 1007°0 sq. ft. 
Firebox . SIGO 6 w 
i tc e & oe 1126°0 o 
OO ee 
Weight in working order-- 
, Tns.Cwts. Qrs. 
Engine ae ae: 
WO wt eee SESS 
Total Li TN, 
Weight on driving wheels . . 48 8 
Water capacity of tender . 2500 gallons 
Coal - > 5 tons. 


As may be remembered, ‘‘ 602 ” of this 
class had the honour of being the engine 
used at the opening of the Forth Bridge, 
when His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales drove in the last rivet. The 
Marchioness of Tweeddale drove the engine 
across the bridge. 

In 1890, Mr. M. Holmes built at Cow- 
lairs some more four-wheeled coupled bogie 
tender engines of the ‘'633” class. 
These have 18 ins. x 26 ins. cylinders 
and a 6 ft. 6 ins. driving wheel, the 
external appearance being similar to the 
‘*592” class. These engines generally 
run between Glasgow and Perth, when 
sixty miles an hour is a speed common to 
each run. 
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There are four classes of passenger 
tanks. No. 98shows a small bogie tank 
which works the suburban traffic. These 
engines have 16-ins. cylinders with 22-ins. 
stroke, driving wheels 5 ft., and bogie 
wheels 2 ft.6 ins. in diameter. When 
built, some were fitted with a pump, and 
condensed their own steam, but this has 
since been removed. Another class of 
passenger tank engines worthy of mention 
are those built by Messrs. Nielson and 
Co. in 1877 (‘‘ 494” class), having cylin- 
ders 17-ins. diameter and 26-ins. stroke, 
with a driving wheel 6 ft. 


945 


These engines work the heavy goods 
and mineral traffic and are capable of 
taking 50 loaded wagons behind 
them. 

For working ‘‘ special” passenger traffic 
a type of goods engine having cylinders 
17 ins. diameter and 26 ins. stroke are 
employed, fitted up with the Westinghouse 
brake. Some engines of this class are 
also fitted with Gresham’s combination 
‘* ejector and steam brake valve” as em- 
ployed for working the English excursion 
trains, the steam brake acting on the 








in diameter. They carry 950 ff 
gallons of water and about |By 
30 cwt. of coal, the weight 
in working order being 47 
tons4 cwt. Another class 
of engines very similar to 
these are the standard 
heavy passenger tanks 
(‘‘586” class). These en- 
gines have cylinders 17-ins. 
diameter and 24-ins. stroke, | 
driving wheels 5 ft. 9 ins. 
diameter, water capacity of 
tanks 1281 gallons, the coal 
bunk holding 2} tons of 
coal; weight in working 
order 50 tons 7 cwt. 

The fourth class is very 
similar to the London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway’s 
‘‘ Terrier” type, being a six small side 
tank engine with cylinders 15 ins. diameter 
and 22 ins. stroke, driving wheels 4 ft. 
6 ins. diameter, water capacity 600 gallons, 
weight in working order 33 tons 1ocwt. 

The six coupled tender engine (No. 666) 


represents one of Mr. M. Holmes’ 
standard 18 inch goods engines. The 
following are the chief dimensions :— 
Diameter of cylinders . 18 inches. 
Length of stroke .... . 26 inches. 
Diameter of driving wheels 5 feet. 
Total length over buffers 48 ft. 10 ins. 
Heating surface of boiler-- 

Tubes . 1139°96 sq. ft. 

Firebox 104°74 5, 

Total . SATO os > 

Grate area . 17° ,, 


Weight in working order— 
Tns.Cwts. Qrs 


Engine : ete aise « Gan © 
Temi . wc cc ewes BB B8 
0 ee 72 13 Oo 

—_—_—_—_—— 

Weight on driving wheels .. . . 15 8 © 

Water capacity of tender . . . . 2500 gallons 
Coal a ee , 5 tons. 
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tender, and the automatic 


engine and 
vacuum on the train. 

The small engine ‘‘ 146” illustrates one 
of Mr. M. Holmes’ small shunting tanks 


for working yards, &c. They have cylin- 
ders 14 ins. diameter and 20 ins. stroke, 
driving wheels 3 ft. 8 ins. diameter, wheel- 
base 7 ft., weight in working order 28 
tons 15 cwt., and water capacity 720 
gallons, the side bunks carrying a small 
supply of coal. 

As this is mainly an engineering article, 
it is not necessary to refer to the North 
British Railway in its many other aspects. 
I may state, however, that it is well 
abreast of its southern brethren, nor has 
it fallen back from its proud position un- 
der the able management of J. Conacher, 
Esq. Finally, I must express my great 
obligations to Mr. M. Holmes, the loco- 
motive superintendent of the railway, for 
granting me permission to write, and for 
facilities afforded in the preparation of 
this article. My thanks are also due to 
Mr. R. Chalmers, assistant locomotive 
superintendent, for much valuable infor- 
mation, and to Mr. J. Hunter for as- 
sistance on some of the points treated. 
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The above is a Facsimile of the Official Document and Seal received fro:n Her Majesty's Private Cabinet. 


TRANSLATION, Berlin, April 14th, 1893. 


At Mr. Mellin’s request it is hereby certified that his ‘‘ Food” for Children has 
been used with the best results by the young Princes, sons of their Imperial Majesties, 
the Emperor and Empress. 

The Cabinet of Her Majesty the Empress and Queen. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, 
together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials, which are of the highest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, 
free by post, on applicaticn to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, Peckham, S.E. 


sore ve, COLLECT THE ‘FUR’ in KETTLES, 


KITCHEN BOILERS and PIPES by using 


T T 99 ANTI 
—_ J a PUS INCRUSTATOR 
PATENT eisee 


PURIFIES AND SOFTENS THE WATER. 
TWO OF THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 















Catton Hall, Burton-on-Trent, June 18, 1893. Rev. Caxon Scort, of Lavenham Rectory, writes : 

Mrs. Anson. Horton writes she has used the “*The water here is very hard, but the ‘ Anti- 

**Octopus”’ for some years and found them answer Incrustator’ prevents any deposit of ‘Fur’ 
perfectly. whatever.”’ 


Kettle Size, 2; Small Boiler Size, 5/-; Medium Boiler Size, 7/6. 
ORDER FROM YOUR !IRONMONGER. 


In case of difficulty in obtainmg, enclose Three Stamps in addition to price for postage, and send to the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


LANGSTAFFE, BANKS, & PECKOVER, 66, Great Russell Street, London, w.c. 
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FROM MY DEAR SON. 





TO DRAWER. 
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